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introduction 


IF any justification were needed for including 
two of Daniel Webster’s orations in a series of 
literary masterpieces, it might be found in the 
words of one of his younger rivals. In his 
“* Remarks on the Death of Mr. Webster’’ be 
fore the Suffolk Bar on October 28th. r8s2—an 
eulogy only less graceful and memorable than 
his more elaborate discourse delivered before 
the alumni of Dartmouth College the following 
summer— Rufus Choate paid this tribute to the 
literary quality of Webster’s speeches 

** All that be has left. or the larger portion of 
all is the record of spoken words. His works 
as already collected, extend to many volumes 
. =a library of reason and eloquence. as Gibbon 
has said of Cicero’s—but they are volumes of 
speeches only or mainly - and yet who does not 
rank him as a great American author? an au- 
thor as truly expounding, and as characteristt- 
cally exemplifying, in a pure, genuine, and har- 
monious English style, the mind, thought, point 
of view of objects, and essential nationality of 
his country as any other of our authors. profess- 
edly so denominated? Against the maxim of 
Mr. Fox, his speeches read well, and yet were 
zood speeches—great speeches—in the deliv- 
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ery. For so grave were they, so thoughtful 
and true, so much the eloquence of reason at 
last, so strikingly always they contrived to link 
the immediate topic with other and broader 
principles, ascending easily to widest generali~ 
gations, so happy was the reconciliation of the 
qualities which engage the attention of hearers, 
yet reward the perusal of students, so critically 
did they keep the right side of the line which 
parts eloquence from rhetoric, and so far do 
they rise above the penury of mere debate, that 
the general reason of the country has enshrined 
them at once, and forever, among our classics.’ 

Webster was forty-four when he pronounced 
the commemorative discourse upon John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson. His Plymouth address 
in 1820, six years before, had established his 
fame as an orator, and the Bunker Hill speech 
of 1825 had confirmed it. The public mind in- 
stantly turned to him in the hour of intense 
American feeling caused by the simultaneous 
deaths, upon July 4th, 1826—the fiftieth annie 
versary of the Declaration of Independence—of 
the two most prominent survivors of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, This extraordinary coinci- 
dence, and the historical associations suggested 
by it, stirred the whole country, and the 
thoughts and emotions of a whole country were 
never more adequately voiced by any orator 
than by Webster’s eulogy in Faneuil Hall. The 
speech is best known to-day by two passages, 
one on the nature of true eloquence, and the 
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ether an imaginary speech on Independence by 
John Adams, But its easy narrative style, apt 
portrayal of character, skilful marshalling of 
historical events, above all, its fine dignity and 
fervid patriotism, are equal evidence of Web 
ster’s unrivalled fitness for such a task. One 
would hesitate to say that the speech as a whole 
is greater than the Plymouth or the Bunker Hill 
addresses, but at least its place is by their side. 

Webster’s most celebrated parliamentary 
effort is no doubt his ‘‘Second Speech on 
Foot’s Resolution,’® popularly known as the 
“Reply to Hayne.”* Students of constitutional 
law may be more attracted to his masterly argu- 
ment in reply to Calhoun, entitled ‘‘ The Con- 
stitution not a Compact between Sovereign 
States.’’ His Seventh of March speech in 1850 
perhaps affected his personal fortunes more 
than any other. But as an exhibition of sheer 
power in debate, the ‘‘ Reply to Hayne”’ stands 
alone. 

Like many another speech famous in parlia- 
mentary history, its immediate occasion arose 
almost by accident. On December 2gth, 1829, 
Senator Foot of Connecticut moved a resolu- 
tion with regard to the sale of publiclands. It 
was resented by Mr, Benton of Missouri, and 
other Senators, as an attack upon the West and 
South. Debate proceeded somewhat listlessly, 
however, until January 19th, when Mr. Hayne 
of South Carolina, a graceful and brilliant de- 
bater, made a long and telling speech directed 
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against New England. It was felt that a reply 
was due from Mr. Webster, who at that time, 
nevertheless, was engaged in a case before the 
Supreme Court, and had heard but a portion of 
Mr. Hayne’s speech. 

Upen the 20th, accordingly, Webster spoke, 
defending the East against the charge of hos- 
tility to the West. The next day Hayne made 
a bitter rejoinder, which was not completed, 
owing to an adjournment of the Senata, until 
the following Monday, the 25th. The hour wag 
late when Webster rose to reply, and a motion 
for adjournment prevailed. Upon the succeed- 
ing day, Tuesday, January 26th, the debate 
was resumed, amid circumstances of extreme 
excitement. 

More than one eye-witness of that scene has 
described it in detail, and the story of the 
“Great Debate” need not be repeated. Webe- 
ster had a threefold aim: to answer Hayne’s 
personal taunts, to vindicate Massachusetts, 
and to show by a closely reasoned argument 
that “the Constitution was not a compact 
between sovereign States.”” His main purpose 
—the defence of the Constitution—is best served 
by the latter part of the speech which, with the 
conclusion of his peroration in praise of Massa- 
chusetts as the abiding-place of American 
Liberty, is all that we have space for here. 
Never was there a greater personal triumph. 
His consummate skill in rebuttal, the weight 
and cogency of his logic, the lofty love of 
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country that inspired his wonderful peroration, 
over-mastered both his friends and foes. Such 
were the peculiar political complications of 
the moment that the ‘‘Reply to Hayne” be- 
came far more, besides, than a mere personal 
triumph. But at the distance of nearly a 
hundred years those accidental elements of 
interest fall away, and the speech must ulti- 
mately be judged not as a historical document, 
but as literature. 

No one who reads the “‘ Reply to Hayne”’ or 
the ‘‘Adams and Jefferson’’ with intelligence 
will need to have their literary merits cata- 
logued. In these later days of leagued nations, 
the sectional bitterness that made one portion 
of the country blind to Webster’s intellectual 
greatness, and the alienation from his own 
constituents which darkened his latest years, 
are less keenly remembered. A certain noble 
consistency he had, from first to last, and he 
made such use of his great gifts of mind and 
utterance that Daniel Webster’s ‘‘deep, grave 
speech” is everywhere recognized as one of the 
abiding glories of American letters. 

Buiss PERRY. 


Adams and Jefferson* 


Tuis is an unaccustomed spectacle. For ths 
first time, fellow-citizens, badges of mourning 
shroud the columns and overhang the arches ot 
tnis hall. These walls, which were consecrated, 
so long ago, to the cause of American liberty, 
which witnessed her infant struggles, and rung 
with the shouts of her earliest victories, proe 
claim, now, that distinguished friends and 
champions of that great cause have fallen. It 
is right that it should be thus. The tears which 
flow, and the honors that are paid, when the 
founders of the republic die, give hope that the 
tepublic itself may be immortal It is fit that, 
by public assembly and solemn observance, by 
anthem and by eulogy, we commemorate the 
services of national benefactors, extol their vir- 
tues, and render thanks to God for eminent 
blessings, early given and long continued, 
through their agency, to our favored country. 

ADAMS and JEFFERSON are no more, 
and we are assembled, fellow-citizens, the aged, 


* A Discourse in Commemoration of the Lives and 
Services of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, deliv- 
ered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the 2d of August, 1826 
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the middle-aged, and the young, by the spon- 
taneous impulse of all, under the authority o1 
the municipal government, with the presence 
of the chief magistrate of the Commonwealth, 
and others its official representatives, the Uni- 
versity, and the learned societies, to bear our 
part in those manifestations of respect and 
gratitude which pervade the wholeland. Apbams 
and JEFFERSON are no more. On our fiftieth 
anniversary, the great day of national jubilee, 
in the very hour of public rejoicing, in the midst 
of echoing and reéchoing voices of thanksgiv- 
ing, while their own names were on all tongues, 
they took their flight together to the world of 
spirits. 

If it be true that no one can safely be pre 
nounced happy while he lives, if that even. 
which terminates life can alone crown its hon- 
ors and its glory, what felicity is here! The 
great epic of their lives, how happily concluded ! 
Poetry itself has hardly terminated illustrious 
lives, and finished the career of earthly renown, 
by such a consummation. If we had the pow- 
er, we could not wish to reverse this dispensa- 
tion of the Divine Providence. The great ob- 
jects of life were accomplished, the drama was 
teady to be closed. It has closed ; our patriots 
have fallen; but so fallen, at such age, with 
such coincidence, on such a day, that we can- 
not rationally lament that that end has come, 
which we knew could not be long deferred. 

Neither of these great men, fellow-citizens 
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could have died, at any time, without leaving 
an immense void in our American society. 
They have been so intimately, and for so long 
a time, blended with the history of the country, 
and especially so united, in our thoughts and 
recollections, with the events of the Revolution, 
that the death of either would have touched the 
chords of public sympathy. We should have 
felt that one great link, connecting us with 
former times, was broken; that we had lost 
something more, as it were, of the presence of 
the Revolution itself, and of the act of indee 
pendence, and were driven on, by another great 
remove from the days of our country’s early 
distinction, to meet posterity, and to mix with 
the future. Like the mariner, whom the cur- 
rents of the ocean and the winds carry along, 
tillhe sees the stars which have directed his 
course and lighted his pathless way descend, 
one by one, beneath the rising horizon, we 
should have felt that the stream of time had 
borne us onward till another great luminary, 
whose light had cheered us and whose guidance 
we had followed, had sunk away from our 
sight. 

But the concurrence of their death on the an- 
niversary of Independence has naturally awak- 
ened stronger emotions. Both had been Presi- 
dents, both had lived to great age, both were 
early patriots, and both were distinguished and 
ever honored by their immediate agency in the 
act of independence. It cannot but seem strik- 
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ing and extraordinary, that these two should 
live to see the fiftieth year from the date of that 
act ; that they should complete that year; and 
that then, on the day which had fast linked for 
ever their own fame with their country’s glory, 
the heavens should open to receive them both 
at once. As their lives themselves were the 
gifts of Providence, who is not willing to recog- 
nize in their happy termination, us well as in 
their long continuance, proofs that our country 
and its benefactors are objects of His care? 
Apams and Jerrerson, I have said, are no 
more. As human beings, indeed, they are no 
more. They are no more, as in 1776, bold and 
fearless advocates of independence ; no more, 
as at subsequent periods, the head of the gov- 
ernment ; no more, as we have recently seen 
them, aged and venerable objects of admiration 
and regard. They are no more. They are 
dead. But how little is there of the great and 
good which can die! To their country they 
yet live, and live for ever. They live in all 
that perpetuates the remembrance of men on 
earth ; in the recorded proofs of their own great 
actions, in the offspring of their intellect, in the 
deep-engraved lines of public gratitude, and in 
the respect and homage of mankind. They 
live in their example ; and they live, emphati- 
cally, and will live, in the influence which their 
lives and efforts, their principles and opinions, 
now exercise, and will continue to exercise, on 
the affairs of men, not only in their own couns 
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try, but throughout the civilized world. <A 
superior and commanding human intellect, a 
truly great man, when Heaven vouchsafes so 
rare a gift, is not a temporary flame, burning 
brightly for a while, and then giving place to 
returning darkness. It is rather a spark of fer- 
vent heat, as well as radiant light, with power 
to enkindle the common mass of human mind ; 
so that when it glimmers in its own decay, and 
finally goes out in death, no night follows, but 
it leaves the world all light, all on fire, from 
the potent contact of its own spirit. Bacon 
died; but the human understanding, roused 
by the touch of his miraculous wand to a per- 
ception of the true philosophy and the just mode 
of inquiring after truth, has kept on its course 
successfully and gloriously. Newton died ; yet 
the courses of the spheres are still known, and 
they yet move on by the laws which he discov- 
ered, and in the orbits which he saw, and de- 
scribed for them, in the infinity of space. 

No two men now live, fellow-citizens, perhaps 
it may be doubted whether any two men have 
ever lived in one age, who, more than those we 
now commemorate, have impressed on mankind 
their own sentiments in regard to politics and 
government, infused their own opinions more 
deeply into the opinions of others, or given a 
more lasting direction to the current of human 
thought. Their work doth not perish with 
them. The tree which they assisted to plant 
will flourish, although they water it and protect 
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it no longer ; for it has struck its roots deep, it 
has sent them to the very centre; no storm, 
not of force to burst the orb, can overturn it; 
its branches spread wide; they stretch their 
protecting arms broader and broader, and its 
top is destined to reach the heavens. We are 
not deceived. There is no delusion here. No 
age will come in which the American Revolu- 
tion will appear less than it is, one of the great- 
est events in human history. Noage will come 
in which it shall cease to be seen and felt, on 
either continent, that a mighty step, a great 
advance, not only in American affairs, but in 
human affairs, was made on the qth of July, 
1776. And no age will come, we trust, so igno- 
rant or so unjust as not to see and acknowledge 
the efficient agency of those we now honor in 
producing that momentous event. 

We are not assembled, therefore, fellow-citi- 
zens, as men overwhelmed with calamity by the 
sudden disruption of the ties of friendship or 
affection, or as in despair for the republic by 
the untimely blighting of its hopes. Death has 
not surprised us by an unseasonable blow. We 
have, indeed, seen the tomb close, but it has 
closed only over mature years, over long-pro- 
tracted public service, over the weakness of age, 
and over life itself only when the ends of living 
had been fulfilled. These suns, as they rose 
slowly and steadily, amidst clouds and storms, 
in their ascendant, so they have not rushed 
from their meridian to sink suddenly in the 
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west. Like the mildness, the serenity, the con- 
tinuing benignity of a summer’s day, they have 
gone down with slow-descending, grateful, 
long-lingering light; and now that they are 
beyond the visible margin of the world, good 
omens cheer us from ‘‘ the bright track of their 
fiery car’’! 

There were many points of similarity in the 
lives and fortunes of these great men. They 
belonged to the same profession, and had pur- 
sued its studies and its practice, for unequal 
lengths of time indeed, but with diligence and 
effect. Both were learned and able lawyers. 
They were natives and inhabitants, respec- 
tively, of those two of the Colonies which at 
the Revolution were the largest and most pow- 
erful, and which naturally had a lead in the 
political affairs of the times. When the Col- 
onies became in some degree united, by tht 
assembling of a general Congress, they were 
brought to act together in its deliberations, not 
indeed at the same time, but both at early 
periods. Each had already manifested his at- 
tachment to the cause of the country, as well as 
his ability to maintain it, by printed addresses, 
public speeches, extensive correspondence, and 
whatever other mode could be adopted for the 
purpose of exposing the encroachments of the 
British Parliament, and animating the people 
to a manly resistance. Both were not only de- 
cided, but early, friends of Independence. 
While others yet doubted, they were resolved 3 
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where others hesitated, they pressed forward 
They were both members of the committee for 
preparing the Declaration of Independence, and 
they constituted the sub-committee appointed 
by the other members to make the draft. They 
left their seats in Congress, being called to 
other public employments, at periods not re- 
mote from each other, although one of them re- 
turned toit afterwardsforashorttime. Neither 
of them was of the assembly of great men 
which formed the present Constitution, and 
neither was at any time a member of Congress 
under its provisions. Both have been public 
ministers abroad, both Vice-Presidents and both 
Presidents of the United States. These coinci- 
dences are now singularly crowned and com- 
pleted. They have died together; and they 
died on the anniversary of liberty. 

When many of us were last in this place, fel. 
low-citizens, it was on the day of that anniver- 
sary. We were met to enjoy the festivities be- 
longing to the occasion, and to manifest our 
grateful homage to our political fathers. We 
did not, we could not here, forget our venerable 
neighbor of Quincy. We knew that we were 
standing, at a time of high and palmy prosper- 
ity, where he had stood in the hour of-utmost 
peril; that we saw nothing but liberty and 
security, where he had met the frown of power ; 
that we were enjoying every thing, where he 
had hazarded every thing; and just and sin- 
cere plaudits rose to his name, from the crowds 
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which filled this area, and hung over these gal- 
leries. He whose grateful duty it was to speak 
to us,* on that day, of the virtues of our fathers, 
had, indeed, admonished us that time and years 
were about to level his venerable frame with 
the dust. But he bade us hope that ‘‘the 
sound of a nation’s joy, rushing from our cities, 
ringing from our valleys, echoing from our 
hills, might yet break the silence of his aged 
ear ; that the rising blessings of grateful mill- 
ions might yet visit with glad light his decay- 
ing vision.’”’ Alas! that vision was then clos- 
ing forever. Alas! the silence which was then 
settling on that aged ear was an everlasting 
silence! For, lo! in the very moment of our 
festivities, his freed spirit ascended to God who 
gave it! Human aid and human solace ter- 
minate at the grave ; or we would gladly have 
borne him upward, on a nation’s outspread 
hands ; we would have accompanied him, and 
with the blessings of millions and the prayers 
of millions, commended him to the Divine 
favor. 

While still indulging our thoughts, on the 
coincidence of the death of this venerable man 
with the anniversary of Independence, we learn 
that Jefferson, too, has fallen ; and that these 
aged patriots, these illustrious fellow-laborers, 
have left our world together. May not such 
events raise the suggestion that they are not 


* Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
it 
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undesigned, and that Heaven does so order 
things, as sometimes to attract strongly the at- 
tention and excite the thoughts of men? The 
occurrence has added new interest to our anni- 
versary, and will be remembered in all time te 
come. 


The occasion, fellow-citizens, requires some . 
account of the lives and services of Joun ADAMS 
and THOMAS JeFFERsoN. This duty must neces- 
sarily be performed with great brevity, and in 
the discharge of it I shall be obliged to confine 
myself, principally, to those parts of their his- 
tory and character which belonged to them as 
public men, 

Joun Apams was born at Quincy, then part of 
the ancient town of Braintree, on the 19th day 
of October (old style), 1735. He was a descend- 
ant of the Puritans, his ancestors having early 
emigrated from England, and settled in Massa- 
chusetts. Discovering in childhood a strong 
love of reading and of knowledge, together 
with marks of great strength and activity of 
mind, proper care was taken by his worthy 
father to provide for his education. He pur- 
sued his youthful studies in Braintree, under 
Mr. Marsh, a teacher whose fortune it was that 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., as well as the subject of 
these remarks, should receive from him his ine 
struction in the rudiments of classical literature. 
Having been admitted, in 1751, a member of 
Harvard College, Mr. Adams was graduated, 
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in course, in 1755 ; and on the catalogue of that 
institution, his name, at the time of his death, 
was second among the living Alumni, being 
preceded only by that of the venerable Holyoke. 
With what degree of reputation he left the Uni- 
versity is not now precisely known. We know 
only that he was distinguished in a class which 
numbered Locke and Hemmenway among its 
members. Choosing the law for his profession, 
he commenced and prosecuted its studies at 
Worcester, under the direction of Samuel Put- 
nam, a gentleman whom he has himself de- 
scribed as an acute man, an able and learned 
lawyer, and as being in large professional prac- 
tice at that time. In 1758 he was admitted to 
the bar, and entered upon the practice of the 
law in Braintree. He is understood to have 
made his first considerable effort, or to have at- 
tained his first signal success, at Plymouth, on 
one of those occasions which furnish the earliest 
opportunity for distinction to many young men 
of the profession, a jury trial, and a criminal 
cause, His business naturally grew with his 
Teputation, and his residence in the vicinity 
afforded the opportunity, as his growing emi- 
nence gave the power, of entering on a larger 
field of practice in the capital. In 1766 he re- 
moved his residence to Boston, still continuing 
his attendance on the neighboring circuits, and 
not unfrequently called to remote parts of the 
Province. In 1770 his professional firmness 
was brought to a test of some severity, on the 
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application of the British officers and soldiers 
to undertake their defence, on the trial of the 
indictments found against them on account of 
the transactions of the memorable 5th of March. 
He seems to have thought, on this occasion, 
that a man can no more abandon the proper 
duties of his profession, than he can abandon 
other duties. The event proved, that, as he 
judged well for his own reputation, so, too, he 
judged well for the interest and permanent 
fame of his country. The result of that trial 
proved, that, notwithstanding the high degree 
of excitement then existing in consequence of 
the measures of the British government, a jury 
of Massachusetts would not deprive the most 
reckless enemies, even the officers of that stand- 
ing army quartered among them, which they se 
perfectly abhorred, of any part of that protec- 
tion which the law, in its mildest and most in- 
dulgent interpretation, affords to persons ac- 
cused of crimes. 

Without following Mr. Adams's professional 
eourse further, suffice it to say, that on the first 
establishment of the judicial tribunals under 
the authority of the State, in 1776, he received 
an offer of the high and responsible station of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. But he was destined for another and 
a different career. From early life the bent of 
his mind was toward politics; a propensity 
which the state of the times, if it did not create, 
doubtiess very much strengthened. Publis 
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subjects must have occupied the thoughts ana 
filled up the conversation in the circles in which 
he then moved ; and the interesting questions 
at that time just arising could not but seize on 
a mind like his, ardent, sanguine, and patriotic. 
A letter, fortunately preserved, written by him 
at Worcester, so early as the 12th of October, 
1755, is a proof of very comprehensive views, 
and uncommon depth of reflection, in a young 
man not yet quite twenty. In this letter he 
predicted the transfer of power, and the estab- 
lishment of a new seat of empire in America ; 
he predicted, also, the increase of population in 
the Colonies : and anticipated their naval dis- 
tinction. and foretold that all Europe combined 
could not subdue them. All this is said, not on 
a public occasion or for effect, but in the style 
of sober and friendly correspondence, as the re- 
sult of hisown thoughts. ‘‘ I sometimes retire,” 
said he. at the close of the letter, ‘‘ and, laying 
things together, form some reflections pleasing 
to myself. The produce of one of these rev~ 
eries you have readabove.’' This prognostica- 
tion so early in his own life, so early in the his- 
tory of the country. of independence, of vast 
increase of numbers, of naval force, of such 
augmented power as might defy all Europe, is 
remarkable. It is more remarkable that its 
author should live to see fulfilled to the letter 
what could have seemed to others, at the time, 
out the extravagance of youthful fancy. His 
earliest political feelings were thus strongly 
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American, and from this ardent attachment te 
his native soil he never departed. 

While still living at Quincy, and at the age 
of twenty-four, Mr. Adams was present, in this 
town, at the argument before the Supreme 
Court respecting Wrzts of Assistance, and 
heard the celebrated and patriotic speech of 
James Otis. Unquestionably, that was a mas- 
terly performance. No flighty declamation 
about liberty, no superficial discussion of popu- 
lar topics, it was a learned, penetrating, cons 
vincing, constitutional argument, expressed in 
@ strain of high and resolute patriotism. He 
grasped the question then pending between 
England and her Colonies with the strength of 
alion ; and if he sometimes sported, it was only 
because the lion himself is sometimes playful. 
Its success appears to have been as great as its 
merits, and its impression was widely felt.. Mr. 
Adams himself seems never to have lost the 
feeling it produced, and to have entertained 
constantly the fullest conviction of its important 
effects. ‘Ido say,”’ he observes, ‘‘in the most 
solemn manner, that Mr, Otis’s Oration against 
Writs of Assistance breathed into this nation 
the breath of life.”” 

In 1765 Mr. Adams laid before the public, 
anonymously, a series of essays, afterwards 
collected in a volume in London, under the 
title of A Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal 
Law. The object of this work was to show 
that our New England ancestors, in consenting 
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to exile themselves from their native land, were 
actuated mainly by the desire of delivering 
themselves from the power of the hierarchy, 
and from the monarchical and aristocratical sys- 
tems of the other continent ; and to make this 
truth bear with effect on the politics of the 
times. Its tone 1s uncommonly bold and ani- 
mated for that period. He calls on the people, 
not only to defend, but to study and under- 
stand, their rights and privileges; urges ear- 
nestly the necessity of diffusing general knowl- 
edge ; invokes the clergy and the bar, the col- 
leges and academies, and all others who have 
the ability and the means to expose the insidi- 
ous designs of arbitrary power, to resist its ap- 
proaches, and to be persuaded that there is a 
settled design on foot to enslave all America. 
‘* Be it remembered,” says the author, ‘‘ that 
liberty must, at all hazards, be supported. We 
have a right to it, derived from our Maker, 
But if we had not, our fathers have earned and 
bought it for us, at the expense of their ease, 
their estates, their pleasure, and their blood. 
And liberty cannot be preserved without a gen- 
eral knowledge among the people, who have a 
tight, from the frame of their nature, to knowl- 
edge, as their great Creator, who does nothing 
in vain, has given them understandings and a 
desire toknow. But, besides this, they have a 
right, an indisputable, unalienable, indefeasi- 
ble, divine right, to that most dreaded and en- 
wied kind of knowledge, I mean of the charac- 
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ters and conduct of their rulers, Rulers are no 
more than attorneys, agents, and trustees for 
the people ; and if the cause, the interest and 
trust, is insidiously betrayed, or wantonly trifled 
away, the people have a right to revoke the 
authority that they themselves have deputed, 
and to constitute abler and better agents, attor- 
neys, and trustees.” 

The citizens of this town conferred on Mr. 
Adams his first political distinction, and clothed 
him with his first political trust, by electing 
him one of their representatives, in 1770. Be- 
fore this time he had become extensively known 
throughout the Province, as well by the part he 
had acted in relation to public affairs, as by the 
exercise of his professional ability. He was 
among those who took the deepest interest 
in the controversy with England, and whether 
in or out of the legislature, his time and 
talents were alike devoted to the cause. In 
the year 1773 and 1774 he was chosen a 
Councillor by the members of the General 
Court, but rejected by Governor Hutchinson in 
the former of those years, and by Governor 
Gage in the latter. 

The time was now at hand, however, when 
the aftairs of the Colonies urgently demanded 
united counsels throughout the country, An 
open rupture with the parent state appeared in- 
evitable, and it was but the dictate of prudence 
that those who were united by a common inter- 
est and a common danger should protect that 
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imterest and guard against that danger by 
united efforts. A general Congress of Dele- 
gates from all the Colonies having been pro- 
posed and agreed to, the House of Representa- 
tives, on the 17th of June, 1774, elected James 
Bowdoin, Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, and Robert Treat Paine, deie- 
gates from Massachusetts. This appointment 
was made at Salem, where the General Court 
had been convened by Governor Gage, in the 
last hour of the existence of a House of Repre- 
sentatives under the Provincial Charter. While 
engaged in this important business, the Gov- 
ernor, having been informed of what was pass- 
ing, sent his secretary with a message dissolv. 
ing the General Court. The secretary, finding 
the door locked, directed the messenger to go 
in and inform the Speaker that the secretary 
was at the door with a message from the Gov- 
ernor. The messenger returned, and informed 
the secretary that the orders of the House were 
that the doors should be kept fast ; whereupon 
the secretary soon after read upon the stairs a 
proclamation dissolving the General Court. 
Thus terminated, for ever, the actual exercise 
of the political power of England in or over 
Massachusetts. The four last-named delegates 
accepted their appointments, and took their 
seats in Congress the first day of its meeting, 
the sth of September, 1774, in Philadelphia. 
The proceedings of the first Congress are well 
known, and have been universally admired. 
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It is in vain that we would look for superior 
proofs of wisdom, talent, and patriotism, Lord 
Chatham said, that, for himself, he must declare 
that he had studied and admired the free states 
of antiquity, the master states of the world, but 
that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, 
and wisdom of conclusion, no body of men 
could stand in preference to this Congress. It 
is hardly inferior praise to say, that no produc- 
tion of that great man himself can be pro- 
nounced superior to several of the papers pub- 
lished as the proceedings of this most able, most 
firm, most patriotic assembly. There is, in- 
deed, nothing superior to them in the range of 
political disquisition. They not only embrace, 
illustrate, and enforce every thing which politi- 
cal philosophy, the love of liberty, and the spirit 
of free inquiry had antecedently produced, but 
they add new and striking views of their own, 
and apply the whole, with irresistible force, in 
support of the cause which had drawn them 
together, 

Mr. Adams was a constant attendant on tha 
deliberations of this body, and bore an active 
part in its important measures. He was of the 
committee to state the rights of the Colonies, 
and of that also which reported the Address to 
the King. 

As it was in the Continental Congress, fellow- 
citizens, that those whose deaths have given 
rise to this occasion were first brought together, 
and called upon to unite their industry and 
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their ability in the service of the country, let us 
now turn to the other of these distinguished 
men, and take a brief notice of his life up to the 
period when he appeared within the walls of 
Congress. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, descended from ancestors 
who had been settled in Virginia for some gen- 
erations, was born near the spot on which he 
died, in the county of Albemarle, on the 2d of 
April (old style), 1743. His youthful studies 
were pursued in the neighborhood of his father’s 
residence until he was removed to the College 
of William and Mary, the highest honors of 
which he in due time received. Having left 
the College with reputation, he applied himself 
to the study of the law under the tuition of 
George Wythe, one of the highest judicial 
names of which that State can boast. At an 
early age he was elected a member of the legis- 
lature, in which he had no sooner appeared 
than he distinguished himself by knowledge, 
capacity, and promptitude. 

Mr. Jefferson appears to have been imbued 
with an early love of letters and science, and to 
have cherished a strong disposition to pursue 
these objects. To the physical sciences, espe- 
cially, and to ancient classic literature, he is 
understood to have had a warm attachment, 
and never entirely to have lost sight of them in 
the midst of the busiest occupations, But the 
times were times for action, rather than for cons 
templation. The sountry was to be defended. 
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and to be saved, before it could be enjoyed. 
Philosophie leisure and literary pursuits, and 
even the objects of professional attention, were 
all necessarily postponed to the urgent calls of 
the public service. The exigency of the coun- 
try made the same demand on Mr. Jefferson 
that it made on others who had the ability and 
the disposition to serve it; and he obeyed the 
call; thinking and feeling in this respect with 
the great Roman orator: ‘‘ Quis enim est tam 
cupidus in perspicienda cognoscendaque rerum 
Natura, ut, si ei tractanti contemplantique res 
cognitione dignissimas subito sit allatum peri- 
culum discrimenque patriz, cui subvenire opitu- 
larique possit, non illa omnia relinquat atque ab- 
jiciat, etiam si dinumerare se stellas, aut metiri 
mundi magnitudinem posse arbitretur ?”’ 
Entering with all his heart into the cause of 
liberty, his ability, patriotism, and power with 
the pen naturally drew upon him a large par- 
ticipation in the most important concerns. 
Wherever he was, there was found a soul de- 
voted to the cause, power to defend and main- 
tain it, and willingness to incur all its hazards, 
In 1774 he published a Summary View of the 
Rights of British America, a valuable produc- 
tion among those intended to show the dangers 
‘which threatened the liberties of the country, 
and to encourage the people in their defence. 
In June, 1775, he was elected a member of the 
Continental Congress, as successor to Peyton 
Randolph, who had resigned his place on ac 
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count of ill health, and took his seat in that 
body on the 21st of the same month. 

And now, fellow-citizens, without pursuing 
the biography of these illustrious men further, 
for the present, let us turn our attention to 
the most prominent act of their lives, their 
participation in the DECLARATION oF INDEPEND+ 
ENCE. 

Preparatory to the introduction of that im- 
portant measure, a committee, at the head of 
which was Mr. Adams, had reported a resolu 
tion, which Congress adopted on the roth of 
May, recommending, in substance, to all the 
“Yolonies which had not already established gov- 
ernments suited to the exigencies of their 
affairs, to adopt such government as would, 
in the opinion of the representatives of the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and 
safety of their constitutents in particular, 
and America in general. 

This significant vote was soon followed by 
the direct proposition which Richard Henry 
Lee had the honor to submit to Congress, by 
resolution, on the 7th day of June. The pub- 
lished journal does not expressly state it, but 
there is no doubt, I suppose, that this resolution 
was in the same words, when originally sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lee, as when finally passed, 
Having been discussed on Saturday, the 8th, 
and Monday, the 1oth of June, this resolution 
was on the last mentioned day postponed for 
further consideration to the first day of July 
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and at the same time it was voted, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to prepare a Declaration te 
the effect of the resolution. This committee 
was elected by ballot, on the following day, and 
consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Fraaklin, Roger Sherman, and Rob- 
ert R. Livingston. 

It is usual, when committees are elected by 
ballot, that their members should be arranged 
in order, according to the number of votes 
which each has received. Mr. Jefferson, there- 
fore, had received the highest, and Mr. Adams 
the next highest number of votes. The difference 
is said to have been but of a single vote. Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Adams, standing thus at the 
head of the committee, were requested by the 
other members to act as a sub-committee to pre» 
pare the draft; and Mr. Jefferson drew up the 
paper. The original draft, as brought by him 
from his study, and submitted to the other 
members of the committee, with interlineations 
in the handwriting of Dr. Franklin, and others 
in that of Mr. Adams, was in Mr. Jefferson’s 
possession at the time of his death. The merit 
of this paper is Mr. Jefferson’s. Some changes 
were made in it at the suggestion of other 
members of the committee, and others by Con- 
gress while it was under discussion, But none 
of them altered the tone, the frame, the arrange- 
ment, or the general character of the instru. 
ment. As a composition, the Declaration is 
Mr. Jefferson’s. It is the production of his 
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mind, and the high honor of it belongs to him, 
clearly and absolutely, 

It has sometimes been said, as if it were a 
derogation from the merits of this paper, that it 
contains nothing new; that it only states 
grounds of proceeding, and presses topics of 
argument, which had often been stated and 
pressed before. But it was not the object of 
the Declaration to produce any thing new. It 
was not to invent reasons for independence, 
but to state those which governed the Congress. 
For great and sufficient causes, it was proposed 
to declare independence ; and the proper busi- 
ness of the paper to be drawn was to set forth 
those causes, and justify the authors of the 
measure, in any event of fortune, to the 
country and to posterity. The cause of 
‘American independence, moreover, was now 
to be presented to the world in such mane 
ner,if it might so be,as to engage its sym- 
pathy, to command its respect, to attract its ad- 
miration ; and in an assembly of most able and 
distinguished men, Tuomas JeEFFERson had the 
high honor of being the selected advocate of 
this cause, To say that he performed his great 
work well, would be doing him injustice. To 
say that he did excellently well, admirably well, 
would be inadequate and halting praise. Let 
us rather say, that he so discharged the duty 
assigned him, that all Americans may well re- 
joice that the work of drawing the title-deed of 
heir liberties devolved upon him, 
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With all its merits, there are those who have 
thought that there was one thing in the Dec- 
laration to be regretted ; and that is, the as- 
perity and apparent anger with which it speaks 
of the person of the king ; the industrious abil- 
ity with which it accumulates and charges upon 
him all the injuries which the Colonies had suf- 
fered from the mother country. Possibly some 
degree of injustice, now or hereafter, at hofne 
or abroad, may be done to the character of Mr. 
Jefferson, if this part of the Declaration be not 
placed in its proper light. Anger or resent- 
ment, certainly much less personal reproaca 
and invective, could not properly find place in 
a composition of such high dignity, and of such 
lofty and permanent character. 

A single reflection on the original ground of 
dispute between England and the Colonies is 
sufficient to remove any unfavorable impression 
in this respect. 

The inhabitants of all the Colonies, while 
Colonies, admitted themselves bound by their 
allegiance to the king ; but they disclaimed alto- 
gether the authority of Parliament; holding 
themselves, in this respect, to resemble the con- 
dition of Scotland and Ireland before the re- 
spective unions of those kingdoms with Eng- 
land, when they acknowledged allegiance to 
the same king, but had each its separate legis- 
lature. The tie, therefore, which our Revolu- 
tion was to break did not subsist between us 
and the British Parliament, or between us and 
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the British government in the aggregate, but 
directly between us and the king himself. The 
Colonies had never admitted themselves sub- 
ject to Parliament. That was precisely the 
point of the original controversy. They had 
uniformly denied that Parliament had authority 
to make laws for them. There was, therefore, 
no subjection to Parliament to be thrown off. 
But allegiance to the king did exist, and had 
been uniformly acknowledged; and down to 
1775 the mst solemn assurances had been given 
that it was not intended to break that alle- 
giance, or to throw it off. Therefore, as the di- 
rect object and only effect of the Declaration, 
according to the principles on which the con- 
troversy had been maintained on our part, were 
to sever the tie of allegiance which bound us to 
the king, it was properly and necessarily found- 
ed on acts oi the crown itself, as its justifying 
causes. Parliament is not so much as men- 
tioned in the whole instrument. When odious 
and oppressive acts are referred to, it is done 
by charging the king with confederating with 
others ‘‘in pretended acts of legislation ;’’ the 
object being constantly to hold the king himself 
directly responsible for those measures which 
were the grounds of separation. Even the 
precedent of the English Revolution was not 
overlooked, and in this case, as well as in that, 
occasion was found to say that the king had 
abdicated the government, Consistency with 
the principles upon which resistance began, and 
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with all the previous state papers issued by 
Congress, required that the Declaration should 
be bottomed on the misgovernment of the king ; 
and therefore it was properly framed with that 
aim and to that end, The king was known, in- 
deed, to have acted, as in other cases, by his 
ministers, and with his Parliament ; but as our 
ancestors had never admitted themselves subject 
either to ministers or to Parliament, there were 
no reasons to be given for now refusing obedi- 
ence to their authority. This clear and obvious 
necessity of founding the Declaration on the 
misconduct of the king himself, gives to that in- 
strument its personal application, and its char- 
acter of direct and pointed accusation. 

The Declaration having been reported te 
Congress by the committee, the resolution itself 
was taken up and debated on the first day cf 
July, and again on the second, on which last 
day it was agreed to and adopted, in these 
words : 

‘* Resolved, That these united Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.”’ 

Having thus passed the main resolution, Con- 
gress proceeded to consider the reported draught 
of the Declaration. It was discussed on the 
second. and third, and FourtH days of the 
month, in committee of the whoie ; and on the 
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last of those days, being reported from that 
comunittee, it received the final approbation and 
sanction of Congress. It was ordered, at the 
same time, that copies be sent to the several 
States, and that it be proclaimed at the head of 
the army. The Declaration thus published did 
not bear the names of the members, for as yet 
it had not been signed by them. It was au- 
thenticated, like other papers of the Congress, 
by the signatures of the President and Secre- 
tary. On the 19th of July, as appears by the 
secret journal, Congress ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
Declaration, passed on the fourth, be fairly en- 
grossed on parchment, with the title and style 
of ‘ THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE THIR- 
TEEN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA;’ and that 
the same, when engrossed, be signed by every 
member of Congress,’’ Andon the sECOND DAY 
or Aucust following, ‘‘the Declaration, being 
engrossed and compared at the table, was 
signed by the members.’’ So that it happens 
fellow-citizens, that we pay these honors te 
their memory on the anniversary of that day 
(2d of August) on which these great men ace 
tually signed their names to the Declaration. 
The Declaration was thus made, that is, it 
passed and was adopted as an act of Congress, 
on the fourth of July ; it was then signed, and 
certified by the President and Secretary, like 
other acts. The Fourtu or Juty, therefore, is 
the ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION. But the 
signatures of the members present were made 
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to it, being then engrossed on parchment, on 
the second day of August. Absent members 
afterwards signed, as they came in ; and indeed 
it bears the names of some who were not chosen 
members of Congress until after the fourth of 
July. The interest belonging to the subject 
will be sufficient, I hope, to justify these details, 

The Congress of the Revolution, fellow-citi- 
zens, sat with closed doors, and no report of its 
debates was ever made. The discussion, there- 
fore, which accompanied this great measure, 
has never been preserved, except in memory 
and by tradition. But it is, I believe, doing no 
injustice to others to say, that the general apin- 
ion was, and uniformly has been, that in de- 
bate, on the side of independence, Joun ADAMS 
had noequal. The great author of the Declara- 
tion himself has expressed that opinion uni- 
formly and strongly. ‘* Joun ApAms,’’ said he, 
in the hearing of him who has now the honor to 
address you, ‘‘ JjoHN ADAMs was our colossus on 
the floor. Not graceful, not elegant, not always 
fluent, in his public addresses, he yet came out 
with a power, both of thought and of expres- 
sion, which moved us from our seats.”’ 

For the part which he was here to perform, 
Mr. Adams doubtless was eminently fitted. He 
possessed a bold spirit, which disregarded dan- 
ger, and a sanguine reliance on the goodness of 
the cause, and the virtues of the people, which 
led him to overlook all obstacles. His charac- 
ter, too, had been formed in troubled times, 
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He had been rocked in the early storms of the 
controversy, and had acquired a decision and a 
hardihood proportioned to the severity of the 
discipline which he had undergone. 

He not only loved the American cause de- 
voutly, but had studied and understood it. It 
was all familiar to him. He had tried his pow- 
ers on the questions which it involved, often 
and in various ways ; and had brought to their 
consideration whatever of argument or illustra- 
tion the history of his own country, the history 
of England, or the stores of ancient or of legal 
learning could furnish. Every grievance enu- 
merated in the long catalogue of the Declara- 
tion had been the subject of his discussion, and 
the object of his remonstrance and reprobation, 
From 1760, the Colonies, the rights of the Col- 
onies, the liberties of the Colonies, and the 
wrongs inflicted on the Colonies, had engaged 
his constant attention; and it has surprised 
those who have had the opportunity of witness- 
ing it, with what full remembrance and with 
what prompt recollection he could refer, in his 
extreme old age, to every act of Parliament 
affecting the Colonies, distinguishing and stat. 
ing their respective titles, sections, and pro- 
visions ; and to all the Colonial memorials, re- 
monstrances, and petitions, with whatever else 
belonged to the intimate and exact history of 
the times from that year to 1775. It was, in his 
own judgment, between these years that the 
American people came to a full understanding 
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and thorough knowledge of their rights, and to 
a fixed resolution of maintaining them; and 
bearing himself an active part in all important 
transactions, the controversy with England 
being then in effect the business of his life, 
facts, dates, and particulars made an impres- 
sion which was never effaced. He was pre- 
pared, therefore, by education and discipline, 
as well as by natural talent and natural tem- 
perament, for the part which he was now to act. 

The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his 
general character, and formed, indeed, a part 
of it. It was bold, manly, and energetic; and 
such the crisis required. When public bodies 
are to be addressed on momentous occasions, 
when great interests are at stake, and strong 
passions excited, nothing is valuable in speech 
farther than as it is connected with high intel- 
lectual and moral endowments. Clearness, 
force, and earnestness are the qualities which 
produce conviction. True eloquence, indeed, 
does not consist in speech. It cannot be 
brought from far. Labor and learning may 
toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words 
and phrases may be marshalled in every way, 
but they cannot compass it. It must exist in 
the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. 
Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp 
of declamation, all may aspire to it; they can- 
not reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like 
the outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, 
or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 
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spontaneous, original, native force. Thegraces 
taught in the schools, the costly ornaments and 
studied contrivances of speech, shock and dis- 
gust men, when their own lives, and the fate of 
their wives, their children, and their country, 
hang on the decision of the hour. Then words 
have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all 
elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius 
itself then feels rebuked and subdued, as in the 
presence of higher qualities. Then patriotism 
is eloquent; then self-devotion is eloquent. 
The clear conception, outrunning the deduc- 
tions of logic, the high purpose, the firm re- 
solve, the dauntless spirit, speaking on the 
*ongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, 
right onward to his object—this, this is elo- 
quence ; or rather it is something greater and 
higher than all eloquence, it is action, noble, 
sublime, godlike action. 

In July, 1776, the controversy had passed the 
stage of argument. An appeal had been made 
to force, and opposing armies were in the field. 
Congress, then, was to decide whether the tie 
which had so long bound us to the parent state 
was to be severed at once, and severed for ever. 
All the Colonies had signified their resolution 
to abide by this decision, and the people looked. 
for it with the most intense anxiety. And 
surely, fellow-citizens, never, never were men 
called to a more important political delibera- 
tion. If wecontemplate it from the point where 
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they then stood, no question could be more full 
of interest ; if we look at it now, and judge of 
its importance by its effects, it appears of still 
greater magnitude. 

Let us, then, bring before us the assembly, 
which was about to decide a question thus big 
with the fate of empire. Let us open their 
doors and look in upon their deliberations. Let 
us survey the anxious and care-worn counte- 
nances, let us hear the firm-toned voices, of this 
band of patriots. 

Hancock presides over the solemn sitting ; 
and one of those not yet prepared to pronounce 
for absolute independence is on the floor, and 
is urging his reasons for dissenting from the 
declaration. 

‘Let us pause! This step, once taken, can- 
not be retraced. This resolution, once passed, 
will cut off all hope of reconciliation. If success 
attend the arms of England, we shall then be 
no longer Colonies, with charters and with priv- 
ileges ; these will all be forfeited by this act; 
and we shall be in the condition of other con- 
quered people, at the mercy of the conquerors. 
For ourselves, we may be ready to run the haz- 
ard ; but are we ready to carry the country to 
that length? Is success so probable as to justify 
it? Where is the military, where the naval 
power, by which we are to resist the whole 
strength of the arm of England, for she will ex- 
ert that strength to the utmost? Can we rely 
on the constancy and perseverance of the peo- 
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ple? or will they not act as the people of other 
countries have acted, and, wearied with a long 
war, submit, in the end, to a worse oppression ? 
While we stand on our old ground, and insist 
on redress of grievances, we know we are right, 
and are not answerable for consequences, 
Nothing, then, can be imputed to us. But if 
we now change our object, carry our preten- 
sions farther, and set up for absolute indepen- 
dence, we shall lose the sympathy of mankind. 
We shall no longer be defending what we pos- 
sess, but struggling for something which we 
never did possess, and which we have solemnly 
and uniformly disclaimed all intention of pur- 
suing, from the very outset of the troubles. 
Abandoning thus our old ground, of resistance 
only to arbitrary acts of oppression, the nations 
will believe the whole to have been mere pre- 
tence, and they will look on us, aot as injured, 
but as ambitious subjects. I shudder before 
this responsibility. It will be on us, if, relin- 
quishing the ground on which we have stood so 
long, and stood so safely, we now proclaim in- 
dependence, and carry on the war for that ob- 
ject, while these cities burn, these pleasant 
fields whiten and bleach with the bones of their 
owners, and these streams run blood. It will 
be upon us, it will be upon us, if, failing to 
maintain this unseasonable and ill-judged dec- 
laration, a sterner despotism, maintained by 
military power, shall be established over our 
posterity, when we ourselves, given up by an 
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exhausted, a harassed, a misled people, shah 
have expiated our rashness and atoned for our 
presumption on the scaffold.”’ 

It was for Mr. Adams to reply to arguments 
like these. We know his opinions, and we 
know his character. He would commence with 
his accustomed directness and earnestness. 

‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
I give my hand and my heart to this vote, It 
is true, indeed, that in the beginning we aimed 
not at independence. But there’s a Divinity 
which shapes our ends. The injustice of Eng- 
jJand has driven us to arms; and, blinded to 
her own interest for our good, she has obsti- 
nately persisted, till independence is now within 
our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, 
and it is ours. Why, then, should we defer the 
Declaration? Is any man so weak as now to 
hope for a reconciliation with England, which 
shail leave either safety to the country and its 
liberties, or safety to his own life and his own 
honor? Are not you, Sir, who sit in that chair, 
is not he, our venerable colleague near you, are 
you not both already the proscribed and pre- 
destined objects of punishment and of ven- 
geance? Cut off from all hope of royal clem- 
ency, what are you, what can you be, while the 
power of England remains, but outlaws? If 
we postpone independence, do we mean to carry 
on, or to give up, the war? Do we mean to 
submit to the measures of Parliament, Boston 
Port Bill and ail? Do we mean to submit, and 
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consent that we ourselves shall be ground to 
powder, and our country and its rights trodden 
down in the dust? I know we do not mean to 
submit. We never shall submit. Do we in- 
tend to violate that most solemn obligation ever 
entered into by men, that plighting, before 
God, of our sacred honor to Washington, when, 
putting him forth to incur the dangers of war, 
as well as the political hazards of the times, we 
promised to adhere to him, in every extremity, 
with our fortunes and our lives? I know there 
is not a man here, who would not rather see a 
general conflagration sweep over the land, or 
an earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of 
that plighted faith fall to the ground. For my- 
self, having, twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved you, that George Washington be ap- 
pointed commander of the forces raised, or to 
be raised, for defence of American liberty, may 
my right hand forget her cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I 
hesitate or waver in the support I give him, 
““The war, then, must go on. We must 
fight it through. And if the war must goon, 
why put off longer the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence? That measure will strengthen us. It 
will give us character abroad. The nations 
will then treat with us, which they never can 
do while we acknowledge ourselves subjects, in 
arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain 
that England herself will sooner treat for peace 
with us on the footing of independence, than 
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consent, by repealing her acts, to acknowledge 
that her whole conduct towards us has been @ 
course of injustice and oppression. Her pride 
will be less wounded by submitting to that 
course of things which now predestinates our 
independence, than by yielding the points in 
controversy to her rebellious subjects. The 
former she would regard as the result of for- 
tune ; the latter she would feel as her own deep 
disgrace. Why, then, why, then, Sir, do we 
not as soon as possible change this from a civil 
to a national war? And since we must fight it 
through, why not put ourselves in a state to 
enjoy all the benefits of victory, if we gain the 
victory ? 

“If we fail, it can be no worse forus. But 
we shall not fail. The cause will raise up 
armies; the cause will create navies. The 
people, the people, if we are true to them, will 
carry us, and will carry themselves, gloriously, 
through this struggle. I care not how fickle 
other people have been found. I know the 
people of these Colonies, and I know that re- 
sistance to British aggression is deep and set- 
tled in their hearts and cannot be eradicated. 
Every Colony, indeed, has expressed its will- 
ingness to follow, if we but take the lead. Sir, 
the Declaration will inspire the people with in 
creased courage. Instead of a long and bloody 
war for the restoration of privileges, for redress 
of grievances, for chartered immunities, held 
ander a British king, set before them the glori 
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ous object of entire independence, and it wilt 
breathe into them anew the breath of life. Read 
this Declaration at the head of the army ; every 
sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the 
solemn vow uttered, to maintain it, or to perish 
on the bed of honor. Publish it from the pul 
pit ; religion will approve it, and the love of 
religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to 
stand with it, or fall with it. Send it to the 
public halls ; proclaim it there ; let them hear 
it who heard the first roar of the enemy’s can- 
non ; let them see it who saw their brothers and 
their sons fall on the field of Bunker Hill, and 
in the streets of Lexington and Concord, and 
the very walls will cry out in its support. 

“Sir, know the uncertainty of human affairs, 
but I see, I see clearly, through this day’s busi 
ness. Youand I, indeed, mayrueit. We may 
not live to the time when this Declaration shall 
be made good. We may die; die colonists ; 
die slaves , die, it may be. ignominiously and 
on the scaffold. Be itso. Beitso. If it be 
the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall 
require the poor offering of my life, the victim 
shall be ready at the appointed hour of sacri- 
fice, come when that hour may. But while Ido 
hve, let me have a country, or at least the hope 
of a country, and that a free country. 

* But whatever may be our fate, be assured, 
be assured that this Declaration will stand. It 
may cost treasure, and it may cost blood ; but 
it will stand, and it will richly compensate for 
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both. Through the thick gloom of the present, 
I see the brightness of the future, as the sun in 
heaven. We shall make this a glorious, an ime 
mortal day. When we are in our graves, our 
children will honor it. They will celebrate it 
with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bon- 
fires, and illuminations. On its annual return 
they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, 
not of subjection and slavery, not of agony and 
distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of 
joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
come. My judgment approves this measure, 
and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, 
and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this 
life, I am now ready here to stake upon it ; and 
I leave off as I begun, that live or die, survive 
or perish, I am for the Declaration. It is my 
living sentiment, and by the blessing of God it 
shall be my dying sentiment, Independence 
now, and INDEPENDENCE FOR EVER.” 

And so that day shall be honored, illustrious 
prophet and patriot ! so that day shall be hone 
ored, and as often as it returns, thy renown 
shall come along with it, and the glory of thy 
life, like the day of thy death, shall not fail 
from the remembrance of men, 


It would be unjust, fellow-citizens, on this oc 
casion, while we express our veneration for him 
who is the immediate subject of these remarks, 
were we to omit a most respectful, affectionate, 
and grateful mention of those other great men, 
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his colleagues, who stood with him, and with 
the same spirit, the same devotion, took part in 
the interesting transaction. Hancock, the pro- 
scribed Hancock, exiled from his home by a 
military governor, cut off by proclamation from 
the mercy of the crown,—Heaven reserved for 
him the distinguished honor of putting this 
great question to the vote, and of writing his 
own name first, and most conspicuously, on 
that parchment which spoke defiance to the 
power of the crown of England. ‘There, too, is 
the name of that other proscribed patriot, Sam- 
vEL ADAMs, a man who hungered and thirsted 
for the independence of his country; who 
thought the Declaration halted and lingered, 
being himself not only ready, but eager, for it, 
long before it was proposed ; a man of the deep- 
est sagacity, the clearest foresight, and the pro- 
foundest judgment in men. And there is 
Gerry, himself among the earliest and the fore- 
most ot the patriots, found, when the battle of 
Lexington summoned them to common coun- 
sels, by the side of WarREN ; a man who lived 
to serve his country at home and abroad, and 
to die in the second place in the government. 
There, too, is the inflexible, the upright, the 
Spartan character, Roperr Treat Paine. He 
also lived to serve his country through the 
struggle, and then withdrew from her councils, 
only that he might give his labors and his life 
to his native State, in another relation. ‘These 
names, fellow-citizens, are the treasures of the 
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Commonwealth , and they are treasures whict 
grow brighter by time. 


It is now necessary to resume the narrative. 
and to finish with great brevity the notice of 
the lives of those whose virtues and services we 
have met to commemorate. 

Mr. Adams remained in Congress from its 
first meeting till November, 1777, when he was 
appointed Minister to France. He proceeded 
on that service in the February following, em- 
barking in the frigate Boston, from the shore 
of his native town, at the foot of Mount Wollas. 
ton. The year following, he was appointed 
commissioner to treat of peace with England 
Returning to the United States, he was a dele 
gate from Braintree in the Convention for fram. 
ing the Constitution of this Commonwealth. in 
x780. At the latter end of the same year, he 
again went abroad in the diplomatic service 
of the country, and was employed at varions 
courts, and occupied with various negotia. 
tions, until 1788. The particulars of these 
interesting and important services this oce 
casion does not allow time to relate In 1782 
he concluded our first treaty with Holland. His 
Negotiations with that republic, his efforts to 
persuade the States-General to recognize our 
independence, his incessant and indefatigable 
exertions to represent the American cause 
favorably on the Continent, and to counteract 
the designs of its enemies, open and secret. and 
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his successful undertaking to obtain loans, om 
the credit of a nation yet new and unknown, 
are among his most arduous, most useful, most 
honorable services. It was his fortune to beat 
a part in the negotiation for peace with Eng 
land, and in something more than six years 
from the Declaration which he had so strenn-~ 
ously supported, he had the satisfaction of see 
ing the minister plenipotentiary of the crown 
subscribe his name to the instrument which de- 
elared that his ‘‘ Britannic Majesty acknowl. 
edged the United States to be free, sovereign, 
and independent.’” In these important trans. 
actions, Mr. Adams’s conduct received the 
marked approbation of Congress and of the 
country 

While abroad, in 1787, he published his De 
fence of the American Constitutions ; a work 
of merit and ability, though composed with 
haste, on the spur of a particular occasion, in 
the midst of other occupations, and under cir 
cumstancos not admitting of careful revision. 
The immediate object of the work was to coun. 
teract the weight of opinions advanced by sev- 
eral popular European writers of that day. 
M. Turgot, the Abbé de Mably, and Dr. Price, 
at a time when the people of the United States 
were employed in forming and revising their 
systems of government. 

Returning to the United States in 1788, he 
found the new government about going inte 
operation, and was himself elected the first 
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Vice-President, a situation which he filled with 
reputation for eight years, at the expiration of 
which he was raised to the Presidential chair, 
as immediate successor to the immortal Wash- 
ington. In this high station he was succeeded 
by Mr. Jefferson, after a memorable contro- 
versy between their respective friends, in 1801 ; 
and from that period his manner of life has 
been known to all who hearme. Hehas lived, 
for five-and-twenty years, with every enjoyment 
that could render old age happy. Not inatten- 
tive to the occurrences of the times, political 
cares have yet not materially, or for any long 
time, disturbed his repose. In 1820 he acted as 
elector of President and Vice-President, and in 
the same year we saw him, then at the age of 
eighty-five, a member of the Convention of this 
Commonwealth called to revise the Constitu- 
tion. Forty years before, he had been one of 
those who formed that Constitution and he 
had now the pleasure of witnessing that there 
was little which the people desired to change. 
Possessing all his faculties to the end of his long 
life, with an unabated love of reading and con- 
templation, in the centre of interesting circles 
of friendship and affection, he was blessed in 
his retirement with whatever of repose and 
felicity the condition of man allows. He had, 
also, other enjoyments. He saw around him 
that prosperity and general happiness which 
had been the object of his public cares and la- 
bors. No man ever beheld more clearly, and 
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for a longer time, the great and beneficial 
effects of the services rendered by himself to 
his country. That liberty which he so early 
defended, that independence of which he was 
60 able an advocate and supporter, he saw, we 
trust, firmly and securely established. The 
population of the country thickened around 
him faster, and extended wider, than his own 
*anguine predictions had anticipated ; and the 
éalth, respectability, and power of the nation 
sprang up toa magnitude which it is quite ime 
possible he could have expected to witness in 
his day. He lived also to behold those princie 
ples of civil freedom which had been developed, 
established, and practically applied in America, 
attract attention, command respect, and awaken 
imitation, in other regions of the globe; and 
well might, and well did, he exclaim, ‘‘ Where 
will the consequences of the American Revolue 
tion end ?”’ 

If any thing yet remain to fill thiscup of hap- 
piness, let it be added, that he lived to see a 
great and intelligent people bestow the highest 
honor in their gift where he had bestowed his 
own kindest parental affections and lodged his 
fondest hopes. Thus honored in life, thus 
happy at death, he saw the jusitee, and he 
died ; and with the last prayers which trembled 
on his lips was the fervent supplication for his 
country, ‘* Independence for ever!’’ 


Mr, Jefferson, having been occupied in the 
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years 1778 and 1779.in the important service ot 
revising the laws of Virginia, was elected Gov- 
ernor of that State, as successor to Patrick 
Henry, and held the situation when the State 
was invaded by the British arms. In 1781 he 
published his Notes on Virginia, a work which 
attracted attention in Europe as well as Ameri- 
ca, dispelled many misconceptions respecting 
this continent, and gave its author a place 
among men distinguished for science. In No- 
vember, 1783, he again took his seat in the Con- 
tinental Congress, but in the May following 
was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary, to act 
abroad, in the negotiation of commercial treaties 
with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams. He pro< 
ceeded to France in execution of this mission, 
embarking at Boston; and that was the only 
occasion on which he ever visited this place. 
In 1785 he was appointed Minister to France, 
the duties of which situation he continued te 
perform until October, 1789, when he obtained 
leave to retire, just on the eve of that tremen 
dous revolution which has so much agitated the 
world in our times. Mr. Jefferson’s discharge 
of his diplomatic duties was marked by great 
ability, diligence, and patriotism; and while 
he resided at Paris, in one of the most interest- 
ing periods, his character for intelligence, his 
love of knowledge and of the society of learned 
men, distinguished him in the highest circles of 
the French capital. No court in Europe had at 
that time in Paris a representative commanding 
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or enjoying higher regard, for political knowl- 
edge or for general attainments, than the min- 
ister of this then infant republic. Immediately 
on his return to his native country, at the or- 
ganization of the government under the 
present Constitution, his talents and experi- 
ence recommended him to President Washing- 
ton for the first office in his gift. He was 
placed at the head of the Department of State. 
In this situation, also, he manifested con- 
spicuous ability. His correspondence with the 
ministers of other powers residing here, and 
his instructions to our own diplomatic agents 
abroad, are among our ablest state papers. 
A thorough knowledge of the laws and usages 
of nations, perfect acquaintance with the im- 
mediate subject before him, great felicity, and 
still greater facility, in writing, show them- 
selves in whatever effort his official situation 
called on him to make. It is believed by 
competent judges, that the diplomatic inter- 
course of the government of the United States, 
from the first meeting of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1774 to the present time, taken to- 
gether, would not suffer, in respect to the 
talent with which it has been conducted, by 
comparison with any thing which other and 
older governments can produce; and to the 
attainment of this respectability and distinction 
Mr. Jefferson has contributed his full part. 
On the retirement of General Washington 
from the Presidency, and the election of Mr. 
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Adams to that office in 1797, he was chosen 
Vice-President. While presiding in this capac- 
ity over the deliberations of the Senate, he 
compiled and published a Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Practice, a work of more labor and more 
merit than is indicated by its size. It is now 
received as the general standard by which pro- 
ceedings are regulated, not only in both Houses 
of Congress, but in most of the other legislative 
bodies in the country. In 1801 he was elected 
President, in opposition to Mr. Adams. and re- 
elected in 1805, by a vote approaching towardg 
unanimity. 

From the time of his final retirement from 
public life, in 1808, Mr. Jefferson lived as be- 
came a wise man. Surrounded by affectionate 
friends, his ardor in the pursuit of knowledge 
undiminished, with uncommon health and un- 
broken spirits, he was able to enjoy largely the 
tational pleasures of life, and to partake in that 
public prosperity which he had so mich con- 
tributed to produce. His kindness and hos- 
pitality, the charm of his conversation, the ease 
of his manners, the extent of his acquirements, 
and, especially, the full store of Revolutionary 
incidents which he had treasured in his mem- 
ory, and which he knew when and how to dis- 
pense, rendered his abode ina high degree at- 
tractive to his admiring countrymen, while hig 
high public and scientific character drew tow- 
ards him every intelligent and educated travel- 
ler from abroad. Both Mr. Adams and Mr, 
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Jefferson had the pleasure of knowing that the 
respect which they so largely received was not 
paid to their official stations. They were not 
men made great by office; but great men, on 
whom the country for its own benefit had con- 
ferred office. There was that in them which 
office did not give, and which the relinquish- 
ment of office did not, and could not, take away. 
Jn their retirement, in the midst of their fellow. 
citizens, themselves private citizens, they en- 
joyed as high regard and esteem as when filling 
the most important places of public trust. 

There remained to Mr. Jefferson yet one 
other work of patriotism and beneficence, the 
establishment of a university in his native State. 
To this object he devoted years of incessant 
and anxious attention, and by the enlightened 
liberality of the Legislature of Virginia, and 
the codperation of other able and zealous 
fiends, he lived to see it accomplished. May 
all success attend this infant seminary; and 
may those who enjoy its advantages, as often 
as their eyes shall rest on the neighboring 
height, recollect what they owe to their disin- 
terested and indefatigable benefactor; and 
may letters honor him who thus labored in the 
cause of letters ! 

Thus useful, and thus respected, passed the 
old age of Thomas Jefferson. But time was on 
its ever-ceaseless wing, and was now bringing 
the last hour of this illustrious man. He saw 
its approach with undisturbed serenity. He 
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counted the moments as they passed, and be- 
held that his last sands were falling. That 
day, too, was at hand which he had helped to 
make immortal. One wish, one hope, if it were 
not presumptuous, beat in his fainting breast. 
Could it be so, might it please God, he would 
desire once more to see the sun, once more to 
look abroad on the scene around him, on the 
great day of liberty. Heaven, in its mercy, 
fulfilled that prayer. He saw that sun, he en- 
joyed its sacred light, he thanked God for this 
mercy, and bowed his aged head to the grave. 
*“ Felix, non vite tantum claritate, sed etiam 
opportunitate mortis.”’ 

The last public labor of Mr. Jefferson natu- 
tally suggests the expression of the high praise 
which is due, both to him and to Mr. Adams, 
for their uniform and zealous attachment to 
learning, and to the cause of general knowl- 
edge. Of the advantages of learning, indeed, 
and of literary accomplishments, their own 
characters were striking recommendations and 
illustrations. They were scholars, ripe and 
good scholars ; widely acquainted with ancient, 
as well as modern literature, and not altogether 
uninstructed in the deeper sciences. Their ace 
quirements, doubtless, were different, and so 
were the particular objects of their literary pur- 
suits ; as their tastes and characters, in these 
respects, differed like those of other men. 
Being, also, men of busy lives, with great ob- 
jects requiring action constantly before them, 
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their attainments in letters did not become 
showy or obtrusive. Yet I would hazard tie 
opinion, that, if we could now ascertain all the 
causes which gave them eminence and distinc- 
tion in the midst of the great men with whom 
they acted, we should find not among the least 
their early acquisitions in literature, the re- 
sources which it furnished, the promptitude and 
facility which it communicated, and the wide 
field it opened for analogy and illustration ; 
giving them thus, on every subject, a larger 
view and a broader range, as well for discus- 
sion as for the government of their own con- 
duct. 

Literature sometimes disgusts, and preten- 
sion to it much oftener disgusts, by appearing 
to hang loosely on the character, like some 
thing foreign or extraneous, not a part, but an 
ill-adjusted appendage ; or by seeming to over- 
load and weigh it down by its unsightly bulk, 
like the productions of bad taste in architec- 
ture, where there is massy and cumbrous orna- 
ment without strength or solidity of column. 
This has exposed learning, and especially classi- 
cal learning, to reproach. Men have seen that 
it might exist without mental superiority, with- 
out vigor, without good taste, and without 
utility. Butin such cases classical learning has 
only not inspired natural talent ; or, at most, it 
has but made original feebleness of intellect, 
and natural bluntness of perception, something 
more conspicuous. The question, after all, if it 
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be @. question, is, whether literature, ancient as 
well as modern, does not assist a good under- 
standing, improve natural good taste, add pol- 
ished armor to native strength, and render its 
possessor, not only more capable of deriving 
private happiness from contemplation and re- 
flection, but more accomplished also for action 
in the affairs of life, and especially for public 
action. Those whose memories we now honor 
were learned men ; but their learning was kept 
in its proper place, and made subservient to 
the uses and objects of life. They were schol- 
ars, not common nor superficial; but their 
scholarship was so in keeping with their char- 
acter, so blended and inwrought, that careless 
observers, or bad judges, not seeing an osten- 
tatious display of it, might infer that it did not 
exist ; forgetting, or not knowing, that classical 
learning in men who act in conspicuous public 
stations, perform duties which exercise the face 
ulty of writing, or address popular, delibera- 
tive, or judicial bodies, is often felt where it is 
little seen, and sometimes felt more effectually 
because it is not seen at all. 

But the cause of knowledge, in a more en- 
larged sense, the cause of general knowledge 
and of popular education, had no warmer 
friends, nor more powerful advocates, than Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Jefferson. On this foundation 
they knew the whole republican system rested 3 
and this great and all-important truth they 
strove to impress, by all the means in theie 
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power. In the early publication already re- 
ferred to, Mr. Adams expresses the strong and 
just sentiment, that the education of the poor 
is more important, even to the rich themselves, 
than all their own riches. On this great truth, 
indeed, is founded that unrivalled, that invalu- 
able political and moral institution, our own 
blessing and the glory of our fathers, the New 
England system of free schools. 

As the promotion of knowledge had been the 
object of their regard through life, so these 
great men made it the subject of their testa- 
mentary bounty. Mr. Jefferson is understood 
to have bequeathed his library to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and that of Mr. Adams is be- 
stowed on the inhabitants of Quincy. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, fellow-citizens, 
were successively Presidents of the United 
States. The comparative merits of their re- 
spective administrations for a long time agi- 
tated and divided public opinion. They were 
rivals, each supported by numerous and power- 
ful portions of the people, for the highest office. 
This contest, partly the cause and partly the 
consequence of the long existence of two great 
political parties in the country, is now part of 
the history of our government. We may natu- 
rally regret that any thing should have occurred 
to create difference and discord between those 
who had acted harmoniously and efficiently in 
the great concerns of the Revolution. But this 
ia not the time, nor this the occasion, for enter- 
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ing into the grounds of that difference, or for 
attempting to discuss the merits of the ques- 
tions which it involves. As practical questions, 
they were canvassed when the measures which 
they regarded were acted on and adopted ; and 
as belonging to history, the time has not come 
for their consideration. 

It is, perhaps, not wonderful, that, when the 
Constitution of the United States first went into 
operation, different opinions should be enter- 
tained as to the extent of the powers conferred 
by it. Here was a natural source of diversity 
of sentiment. It is still less wonderful, that 
that event, nearly contemporary with our gov- 
ernment under the present Constitution, whick 
so entirely shocked all Europe, and disturbed 
our relations with her leading powers, should 
be thought, by different men, to have different 
bearings on our own prosperity; and that the 
early measures adopted by the government of 
the United States, in consequence of this new 
state of things, should be seen in opposite 
lights. Itis for the future historian, when what 
now remains of prejudice and misconception 
shall have passed away, to state these different 
opinions, and pronounce impartial judgment. 
In the mean time, all good men rejoice, and 
well may rejoice, that the sharpest differences 
sprung out of measures which, whether right 
or wrong, have ceased with the exigencies that 
gave them birth, and have left no permanent 
effect, either on the Constitution or on the gen- 
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eral prosperity of the country. This remark, 
I am aware, may be supposed to have its ex- 
ception in one measure, the alteration of the 
Constitution as to the mode of choosing Presi- 
dent ; but itis true in its general application. 
Thus the course of policy pursued towards 
France in 1798, on the one hand, and the meas- 
ures of commercial restriction commenced in 
1807, on the other, both subjects of warm and 
severe opposition, have passed away and left 
nothing behind them. They were temporary, 
and whether wise or unwise, their consequences 
were limited to their respective occasions. It 
is equally clear, at the same time, and it is 
equally gratifying, that those measures of both 
administrations which were of durable impor- 
tance, and which drew after them momentous 
and long remaining consequences, have re- 
ceived general approbation. Such was the or- 
ganization, or rather the creation, of the navy, 
in the administration of Mr. Adams; such the 
acquisition of Louisiana, in that of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. The country, it may safely be added, is 
not likely to be willing either to approve, or to 
reprobate, indiscriminately, and in the aggre- 
gate, all the measures of either, or of any, ad- 
ministration. The dictate of reason and of jus- 
tice is, that, holding each one his own senti- 
ments on the points of difference, we imitate 
the great men themselves in the forbearance 
and moderation which they have cherished, and 
in the mutual respect and kindness which they 
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have been so much inclined to feel and to re 
ciprocate. 

No men, fellow-citizens, ever served their 
country with more entire exemption from every 
imputation of selfish and mercenary motives, 
than those to whose memory we are paying 
these proofs of respect. A suspicion of any 
disposition to enrich themselves, or to profit by 
their public employments, never rested on 
either. No sordid motive approached them. 
The inheritance which they have left to their 
children is of their character and their fame. 

Fellow-citizens, I will detain you no longer 
by this faint and feeble tribute to the memory 
of the illustrious dead. Even in other hands, 
adequate justice could not be done tc them, 
within the limits of this occasion. Their highe 
est, their best praise, is your deep conviction 
of their merits, your affectionate gratitude for 
their labors and their services. It is not my 
voice, it is this cessation of ordinary pursuits, 
this arresting of all attention, these solemn cere- 
monies, and this crowded house, which speak 
their eulogy. Their fame, indeed, is safe. 
That is now treasured up beyond the reach of 
accident. Although no sculptured marble 
should rise te their memory, nor engraved stone 
bear record of their deeds, yet will their re- 
membrance be as lasting as the land they hon- 
oted. Marble columns may, indeed, moulder 
into dust, time may erase all impress from the 
crumbling stone, but their fame remains; for 
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with AMERICAN LIBERTY it rose, and with AMERIe 
CAN LIBERTY ONLY can it perish. It was the last 
swelling peal of yonder choir, ‘‘ THEIR BODIES 
ARE BURIED IN PEACE, BUT THEIR NAME LIVETH 
EVERMORE.”’ I catch that. solemn song, I echo 
that lofty strain of funeral triumph, ‘‘ THEIR 
NAME LIVETH EVERMORE.”’ 


Of the illustrious signers of the Declaration 
of Independence there now remains only 
CHARLES CARROLL. He seems an aged oak, 
standing alone on the plain, which time has 
spared a little longer after all its contemporaries 
have been levelled with the dust. Venerable 
object ! we delight to gather round its trunk, 
while yet it stands, and to dwell beneath its 
shadow. Sole survivor of an assembly of as 
great men as the world has witnessed, in a 
transaction one of the most important that his» 
tory records, what thoughts, what interesting 
reflections, must fill his elevated and devout 
soul! If he dwell on the past, how touching its 
recollections; if he survey the present, how 
happy, how joyous, how full of the fruition of 
that hope, which his ardent patriotism in- 
dulged ; if he glance at the future, how does 
the prospect of his country’s advancement al- 
most bewilder his weakened conception? For- 
tunate, distinguished patriot! Interesting relic 
of the past! Let him know that, while we 
honor the dead, we do not forget the living; 
and that there is not a heart here which does 
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not fervently pray, that Heaven may keep him 
yet back from the society of his companions. 


And now, fellow-citizens, let us not retire 
from this occasion without a deep and solemn 
conviction of the duties which have devolved 
upon us. This lovely land, this glorious lib- 
erty, these benign institutions, the dear pur- 
chase of our fathers, are ours; ours to enjoy, 
ours to preserve, ours to transmit, Generations 
past and generations to come hold us responsi- 
ble for this sacred trust. Our fathers, from be- 
hind, admonish us, with their anxious paternal 
voices 3 posterity calls out to us, from the bosom 
of the future ; the world turns hither its solici- 
tous eyes ; all, all conjure us to act wisely, and 
faithfully, im the relation which we sustain. 
We can never, indeed, pay the debt which is 
upon us; but by virtue, by morality, by relig- 
ion, by the cultivation of every good principle 
and every good habit, we may hope to enjoy 
the blessing, through our day, and to leave it 
unimpaired to our children. Let us feel deeply 
how much of what we are and of what we pos- 
sess we owe to this liberty, and to these institu- 
tions of government. Nature has, indeed, given 
us a Soil which yields bounteously to the hand of 
industry, the mighty and fruitful ocean is be- 
fore us, and the skies over our heads shed health 
and vigor. But what are lands, and seas, and 
skies, to civilized man, without society, without 
knowledge, without morals, without religious 
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culture ; and how can these be enjoyed, in all 
their extent and all their excellence, but under 
the protection of wise institutions and a free 
government? Fellow-citizens, there is not one 
of us, there is not one of us here present, who 
does not, at this moment, and at every moment, 
experience, in his own condition, and in the 
condition of those most near and dear to him, 
the influence and the benefits of this liberty 
and these institutions. Let us then acknowl- 
edge the blessing, let us feel it deeply and pow: 
erfully, let us cherish a strong affection for it, 
and resolve to maintain and perpetuate it. The 
blood of our fathers, let it not have been shed 
in vain ; the great hope of posterity, let it not 
be blasted. 

The striking attitude, too, in which we stand 
to the world around us, a topic to which, I fear, 
I advert too often, and dwell on too long, cane 
not be altogether omitted here. Neither indi- 
viduals nor nations can perform their part well, 
until they understand and feel its importance, 
and comprehend and justly appreciate all the 
duties belonging toit. It is not to inflate national 
vanity, nor to swell a light and empty feeling 
of self-importance, but it is that we may judge 
justly of our situation, and of our own duties, that 
I earnestly urge upon you this consideration of 
our position and our character among the na- 
tions of the earth. It cannot be denied, but by 
those who would dispute against the sun, that 
with America, and in America, a new era coms 
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mences in human affairs. This era {s distin: 
guished by free representative governments, 
by entire religious liberty, by improved systems 
of national intercourse, by a newly awakened 
and an unconquerable spirit of free inquiry, and 
by a diffusion of knowledge through the com- 
munity, such as has been before altogether un- 
known and unheard of. America, America, 
our country, fellow-citizens, our own dear and 
native land, is inseparably connected, fast 
bound up, in fortune and by fate, with these 
greatinterests. If they fall, we fall with them ; 
if they stand, it will be because we have main- 
tained them. Let us contemplate, then, this 
connection. which binds the prosperity of others 
to our own; and let us manfully discharge all 
the duties which it imposes. If we cherish the 
virtues and the principles of our fathers, Heaven 
will assist us to carry on the work of human 
liberty and human happiness. Auspicious 
omens cheer us. Great examples are before 
us. Our own firmament now shines brightly 
upon our path. WasHINGTON is in the clear, 
upper sky. These other stars have now joined 
the American constellation , they circle round 
their centre, and the heavens beam with new 
light. Beneath this illumination let us walk the 
course of life, and at its close devoutly com- 
mend our beloved country, the commonr-parent 
of vs all, to the Divine Benignity. 


From the 
Reply to Hayne” 


From the “Reply to Hayne”’ 


Mr. PRESIDENT, I shall enter on no encome 
ium upon Massachusetts; she needs none. . . , 

Where American Liberty raised its first 
voice, and where its youth was nurtured and 
sustained, there it still lives, in the strength of 
its manhood and full of its original spirit. 
If discord and disunion shall wound it, if party 
strife and blind ambition shall hawk at and 
tear it, if folly and madness, if uneasiness 
under salutary and necessary restraint, shall 
succeed in separating it from that Union, by 
which alone its existence is made sure, it will 
stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle 
in which its infancy was rocked; it will stretch 
forth its arm with whatever of vigor it may still 
retain over the friends who gather round it; 
and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst the 
proudest monuments of its own glory, and on 
the very spot of its origin. 

There yet remains to be performed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by far the most grave and important duty, 
which I feel to be devolved on me by this occa- 
sion. It is to state, and to defend, what I con- 
ceive to be the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion under which we are here assembled. I 
might well have desired that so weighty a task 
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should have fallen into other and abler hands. 
IT could have wished that it should have beer 
executed by those whose character and experi- 
ence give weight and influence to their opin 
ions, such as cannot possibly belong to mine. 
But, Sir, I have met the occasion, not sought 
it ; and I shall proceed to state my own senti 
ments, without challenging for them any par 
ticular regard, with studied plainness, and as 
much precision as possible. 

T understand the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina to maintain, that it is a right of 
the State legislatures to interfere, whenever, in 
their judgment, this government transcends its 
constitutional limits, and to arrest the operation 
of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right, asa 
right existing uzder the Constitution, not as a 
right to overthrow it on the ground of extreme 
necessity, such as would justify violent revolu 
tion. 

I understand him to maintain an authority. 
on the part of the States, thus to interfere, for 
the purpose of correcting the exercise of power 
by the general government, of checking it, and 
of compelling it to conform to their opinion of 
the extent of its powers. 

J understand him to maintain, that the nltt- 
mate power of judging of the constitutional ex- 
tent of its own authority is not lodged exclu- 
sively in the general government, or any branch 
of it; but that, on the contrary, the States may 
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sawtully decide for themselves, and each State 
for itself, whether, in a given case, the act of 
the general government transcends its power. 

I understand him to insist, that, if the ex- 
igency of the case, in the opinion of any State 
government, require it, such State government 
may, by its own sovereign authority, annul an 
act of the general government which it deems 
plainly and palpably unconstitutional. 

This is the sum of what I understand from 
him to be the South Carolina doctrine, and the 
doctrine which he maintains. I propose to con- 
sider it, and compare it with the Constitution, 
Allow me to say, as a preliminary remark, that 
I call this the South Carolina doctrine only be- 
cause the gentleman himself has so denomi- 
nated it I do not feel at liberty to say that 
South Carolina, as a State, has ever advanced 
these sentiments. I hope she has not, and 
never may. Thata great majority of her peo- 
ple are opposed to the tariff laws, is doubtless 
true. That a majority, somewhat less than 
that just mentioned, conscientiously believe 
these laws unconstitutional, may probably also 
be true. But that any majority holds to the 
tight of direct State interference at State dis- 
cretion, the right of nullifying acts of Congress 
by acts of State legislation, is more than I 
know, and what I shall be slow to believe. 

‘That there are individuals besides the honor- 
able gentleman who do maintain these opin. 
ons, is quite certain, 1 recollect the recent ex. 
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pression of a sentiment, which circumstances 
attending its utterance and publication justify 
us in supposing was not unpremeditated. 
“The sovereignty of the State,—never to be 
controlled, construed, or decided on, but by 
her own feelings of honorable justice.” 


Mr, Hayne here rose and said, that, for the purpose 
of being clearly understood, he would state that his 
proposition was in the words of the Virginia resolu 
tion, as follows — 

“That this assembly doth explicitly and peremp 
torily declare, that it views the powers of the federal 
government, as resulting from the compact to which 
the States are parties, as limited by the plain sense 
and intention of the instrument constituting that com- 
pact, as no farther valid than they are authorized by 
the grants enumerated in that compact; and that, in 
case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 
of other powers, not granted by the said compact, the 
States who are parties thereto have the right, and are 
in duty bound, to interpose, for arresting the progress 
of the evil, and for maintaining within their respective 
limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertain 
ing to them.” 

Mr. Webster resumed s— 


I am quite aware, Mr, President, of the ex 
istence of the resolution which the gentleman 
read, and has now repeated, and that he relies 
on it as his authority. I know the source, too, 
from which it is understood to have proceeded. 
I need not say that I have much respect for the 
constitutional opinions of Mr, Madison; they 
would weigh greatly with me always. But be 
fore the authority of his opinion he vouched for 
the gentleman’s proposition, it will be proper 
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to consider what is the fair interpretation of 
that resolution, to which Mr. Madison is undere 
stood to have given his sanction. As the gene 
tleman construes it, it is an authority for him, 
Possibly, he may not have adopted the right 
construction, Thatresolution declares, that, zz 
the case of the dangerous exercise of powers 
not granted by the general government, the 
States may interpose to arrest the progress 
of the evil, But how interpose, and what does 
this declaration purport? Does it mean no 
more than that there may be extreme cases, in 
which the people, in any mode of assembling, 
may resist usurpation, and relieve themselves 
from a tyrannical government? No one will 
deny this. Such resistance is not only acknowle 
edged to be just in America, but in England 
also Blackstone admits as much, in the theory, 
and practice, too, of the English constitution, 
We, Sir, who oppose the Carolina doctrine, do 
not deny that the people may, if they choose, 
throw off any government when it becomes op- 
pressive and intolerable, and erect a better in 
its stead. We all know that civil institutions 
are established for the public benefit, and that 
when they cease to answer the ends of their ex- 
istence they may be changed. But I do not 
understand the doctrine now contended for to 
be that, which, for the sake of distinction, we 
may call the right of revolution. I understand 
the gentleman to maintain, that, without revo- 
lution, without civil commotion, without rebel- 
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Hon, 2 remedy for supposed abuse and trans 
gression of the powers of the general govern 
ment lies in a direct. appeal to the interference 
of the State governments, 

Mr. Hayne here rose and sald: He did not contend 
for the mere right of revolution, but for the right of 
constitutional resistance. What he maintained was, 
that in case of a plain, palpable violation of the Con 
stitution by the general government, a State may 
interpose ; and that this interposition is constitutionai 

Mr. Webster resumed :— 

So, Sir, I understood the gentleman, and am 
happy to find that I did not misunderstand him. 
What he contends for is, that it is constitutional 
to interrupt the administration of the Constitu 
tion itself, in the hands of those who are chosen 
and sworn to administer it, by the direct inter- 
ference, in form of law, of the States, in virtue 
of their sovereign capacity. The inherent right 
in the people to reform their government I do 
not deny; and they have another right, aad 
that is, to resist unconstitutional laws, without 
overturning the government. It is no doctrine 
of mine that unconstitutional laws bind the 
people. The great question is, Whose preroga- 
tive is it to decide on the constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality of the laws? On that, the 
main debate hinges. The proposition, that, in 
case of a supposed violation of the Constitution 
by Congress, the States have a constitutional 
right to interfere and annul the law of Con: 
gress, is the proposition of the gentleman, I 
do notadmitit. If the gentleman had intended 
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no more than to assert the right of revolution 
for justifiable cause, he would have said only 
what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that 
there can be a middle course, between submis- 
sion to the laws, when regularly pronounced 
constitutional, on the one hand, and open re- 
sistance, which is revolution or rebellion, on 
the other. I say, the right of a State to annul 
a law of Congress cannot be maintained, but 
on the ground of the inalienable right of man 
to resist oppression ; that is to say, upon the 
ground of revolution. I admit that there is an 
ultimate violent remedy, above the Constitution 
and in defiance of the Constitution, which may 
ve resorted to when a revolution is to be justi- 
fied. But I donot admit, that, under the Con- 
stitution and in conformity with it, there is any 
mode in which a State government, as a mem- 
ber of the Union, can interfere and stop the 
progress of the general government, by force 
of her own laws, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this 
government and the source of its power. 
Whose agent is it? Is it the creature of the 
State legislatures, or the creature of the peo- 
ple? If the government of the United States 
be the agent of the State governments, then 
they may control it, provided they can agree in 
the manner of controlling it; if it be the agent 
of the people, then the people alone can control 
it, restrain it modify, or reform it. Itis ob- 
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setvable enough, that the doctrine for which 
the honorable gentleman contends leads him to 
the necessity of maintaining, not only that this 
general government is the creature of the 
States, but that it is the creature of each of the 
States severally, so that each may assert the 
power for itself of determining whether it acts 
within the limits of its authority. It is the ser: 
vant of four-and-twenty masters, of different 
wills and different purposes, and yet bound te 
obey all. This absurdity (for it seems no less) 
arises from a misconception as to the origin of 
this government and its true character. It 4s, 
Sir, the people’s Constitution, the people’s gov- 
ernment, made for the people, made by the peo- 
ple, and answerable to the people. The people of 
the United States have declared that this Con- 
stitution shall be the supreme law. We must 
either admit the proposition, or dispute their 
authority. The States are, unquestionably, 
sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not 
affected by this supreme law. But the State 
legislatures, as political bodies, however sover- 
eign, are yet not sovereign over the people. 
So far as the people have given power to the 
general government, so far the grant is un- 
questionably good, and the government hoids 
of the people, and not of the State govern 
ments. Weare all agents of the same supreme 
vower, the people. The general government 
and the State governments derive their author- 
ty from the same source. Neither can. in 1ela- 
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tion to the other, be called primary, though one 
is definite and restricted, and the other general 
and residuary. The national government pos. 
sesses those powers which it can be shown the 
people have conferred on it, and no more. All 
the rest belongs to the State governments, or 
to the people themselves. So far as the people 
have restrained State sovereignty, by the ex- 
pression of their will, in the Constitution of the 
United States, so far, it must be admitted, 
State sovereignty is effectually controlled. 1 
do not contend that it is, or ought to be, con- 
trolled farther. ‘Thesentiment to which I have 
referred propounds that State sovereignty is 
only to be controlled by its own “‘ feeling of 
justice’* ; that is to say, it is not to be controlled 
at all, for one who is to follow his own feelings 
is under no legal control. Now, however men 
may think this ought to be, the fact is, that the 
people of the United States have chosen to im- 
pose control on State sovereignties. There are 
those, doubtless, who wish they had been left 
without restraint ; but the Constitution has or- 
dered the matter differently. To make war, 
for instance, is an exercise of sovereignty ; but 
the Constitution declares that no State shall 
make war. To coin money is another exercise 
of sovereign power; but no State is at liberty 
to coin money, Again, the Constitution says 
that no sovereign State shall be so sovereign 
as to make a treaty. These prohibitions, it 
must be confessed, are a control on the State 
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sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the 
other States, which does not arise ‘‘ from her 
own feelings of honorable justice.’”” The opin- 
ion referred to, therefore, is in defiance of the 
plainest provisions of the Constitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies 
which have already been alluded to, and to 
which I refer again, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining more fully what is the length and 
breadth of that doctrine, denominated the Caro- 
lina doctrine, which the honorable member has 
now stood up on this floor to maintain. In one 
of them I find it resolved, that ‘‘ the tariff of 
1828, and every other tariff designed to promote 
one branch of industry at the expense of others, 
is contrary to the meaning and intention of the 
federal compact ; and such a dangerous, palpa- 
ble, and deliberate usurpation of power, by a 
determined majority, wielding the general gov- 
ernment beyond the limits of its delegated 
powers, as calls upon the States which compose 
the suffering minority, in their sovereign capac- 
ity, to exercise the powers which, as sovereigns, 
necessarily devolve upon them, when their com. 
pact is violated.”’ 

Observe, Sir, that this resolution holds the 
tariff of 1828, and every other tariff designed to 
promote one branch of industry at the expense 
of another, to be such a dangerous, palpable, 
and deliberate usurpation of power, as calls 
upon the States, in their sovereign capacity, to 
mterfere by their own authority. This denun- 
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ciation. Mr. President, you will please to ob 
serve, includes our old tariff of 1816, as well as 
al) others , because that was established to pro- 
mote the interest of the manufacturers of cot: 
ton, to the manifest and admitted injury of the 
Calcutta cotton trade. Observe, again, that all 
she qualifications are here rehearsed and 
charged upon the tariff, which are necessary to 
bring the case within the gentleman’s proposi. 
tion. The tariff is a usurpation ; it isa danger 

ous usurpation ; it is a palpable usurpation ; it 
is a deliberate usurpation. It is such a usurpa- 
tion, therefore, as calls upon the States to exe1 

cise their right of interference. Hereis a case, 
then, within the gentleman’s principles, and all 
his qualifications of his principles. It is a case 
for action. The Constitution is plainly, dan 

gerously, palpably, and deliberately violated ; 
and the States must interpose their own au. 
thority to arrest the law. Let us suppose the 
State of South Carolina to express this same 
opinion, by the voice of her legislature. That 
would be very imposing; but what then? Is 
the voice of cne State conclusive? It so hap 
pens that, at the very moment when South 
Carolina resolves that the tariff laws are uncon 

stitutional, Pennsylvania and Kentucky resolve 
exactly the reverse. 7/%cy hold those laws to 
be both highly proper and strictly constitu. 
tional And now, Sir, how does the honorable 
member propose to deal with thiscase? How 
does he relieve us from this difficulty. upon any 
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principle of his? His construction gets us into 
it ; how does he propose to get us out ? 

In Carolina, the tariff isa palpable, deliberate 
usurpation; Carolina, therefore, may nullify 
it, and refuse to pay the duties. In Pennsyl- 
vania, it is both clearly constitutional and 
highly expedient ; and there the duties are to 
be paid. And yet we live under a govern. 
ment of uniform laws, and under a Constitution 
too, which contains an express provision, as it 
happens, that all duties shall be equal in all the 
States. Does not this approach absurdity ? 


If there be no power to settle such questions, | 


independent of either of the States, is not the 
whole Union a rope of sand? Are we not 
thrown back again, precisely, upon the old 
Confederation ? 

Itis too plain to be argued. Four-and-twenty 
interpreters of constitutional law, each with a 
power to decide for itself, and none with au- 
thority to bind any body else, and this constitue 
tional law the only bond of their union! What 
is such a state of things but a mere connection 
during pleasure, or, to use the phraseology of 
the times, during feeling ? And that feeling, 
too, not the feeling of the people, who estab- 
lished the Constitution, but the feeling of the 
State governments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, 
having premised that the crisis requires ‘‘ alk 
the concentrated energy of passion,” an atti- 
tude of open resistance to the laws of the Union 
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is advised. Open resistance to the laws, thea, 
is the constitutional remedy, the conservative 
power of the State, which the South Carolina 
doctrines teach for the redress of political evils, 
real or imaginary. And its authors further 
say, that, appealing with confidence to the Con- 
stitution itself, to justify their opinions, they 
cannot consent to try their accuracy by the 
courts of justice. In one sense, indeed, Sir, 
this is assuming an attitude of open resistance 
in favor of liberty. But what sort of liberty? 
The liberty of establishing their own opinions, 
in defiance of the opinions of all others; the 
liberty of judging and of deciding exclusively 
themselves, in a matter in which others have 
as much right to judge and decide as they ; the 
liberty of placing their own opinions above the 
judgment of all others, above the laws, and 
above the Constitution. This is their liberty, 
and this is the fair result of the proposition con- 
tended for by the honorable gentleman. Or, 
it may be more properly said, it is identical] 
with it, rather than a result from it. 

In the same publication we find the follow« 
ing :—‘‘ Previously to our Revolution, when the 
arm of oppression was stretched over New Eng- 
land, where did our Northern brethren meet 
with a braver sympathy than that which sprung 
from the bosoms of Carolinians? We had no 
extortion, no oppression, no collision with the 
king’s ministers, no navigation interests spring- 
ing up, in envious rivalry of England.” 
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This seems extraordinary language. South 
Carolina no collision with the king's ministers 
in 1775! Noextortion! Nooppression! But, 
Sir, it is also more significant language. Does 
any man doubt the purpose for which it was 
penned? Can any one fail to see that it was 
designed to raise in the reader’s mind the ques- 
tion, whether, af ¢his ¢7me,—that is to say, in 
1828, —South Carolina has any collision with the 
king’s ministers, any oppression, or extortion, 
tofear from England? whether, in short, Eng- 
land is not as naturally the friend of South 
Carolina as New England, with her navigation 
interests springing up in envious rivalry of 
England ? 

Is it not strange, Sir, that an intelligent man 
in South Carolina, in 1828, should thus labor to 
prove that, in 1775, there was no hostility, no 
cause of war, between South Carolina and Eng- 
land? That she had no occasion, in reference 
to her own interest, or from a regard to her 
own welfare, to take up arms in the Revolution. 
ary contest? Can any one account for the ex- 
pression of such strange sentiments, and their 
circulation through the State, otherwise than 
by supposing the object to be what I have al- 
teady intimated, to raise the question, if they 
had no “‘ col/zszon’’ (mark the expression) with 
the ministers of King George the Third, in 1775, 
what col/zszon have they, in 1828, with the min- 
isters of King George the Fourth? What is 
there now in the existing state of things. to 
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separate Carolina from O/d, more, or rather, 
than from ew England? 

Resolutions, Sir, have been recently passed 
by the legislature of South Carolina. I need 
not refer to them ; they go no farther than the 
honorable gentleman himself has gone, and I 
hope not so far. I content myself. therefore, 
with debating the matter with him. 

And now, Sir, what I have first to say on this 
subject is, that at no time, and under no cir- 
cumstances, has New England, or any State in 
New England, or any respectable body of per- 
sons in New England, or any public man of 
standing in New England, put forth such a 
doctrine as this Carolina doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case, he can 
find none, to support his own opinions by New 
England authority. New England has studied 
the Constitution in other schools, and under 
other teachers. She looks upon it with other 
regards, and deems more highly and reverently 
both of its just authority and its utility and ex- 
cellence. The history of her legislative pro- 
ceedings may be traced. The ephemeral effu- 
sions of temporary bodies, called together by 
the excitement of the occasion, may be hunted 
up; they have been hunted up. The opinions 
and votes of her public men, in and out of Con- 
gress, may be explored. It will all be in vain. 
The Carolina doctrine can derive from her 
neither countenance nor support. She rejects 
it now ; she always did reject it; and till she 
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doses her senses, she always will reject it. The 
honorable member has referred to expressions 
on the subject of the embargo law, made in this 
place, by an honorable and venerable gentle- 
man, now favoring us with his presence. He 
quotes that distinguished Senator as saying, 
that, in his judgment, the embargo law was 
unconstitutional, and that therefore, in his 
opinion, the people were not bound to obey it. 
That, Sir, is perfectly constitutional language. 
An unconstitutional law is not binding; dué 
then it does not rest with a resolution or @ 
law of a State legislature to decide whether 
an act of Congress be or be not constitutional, 
An unconstitutional act of Congress would not 
bind the people of this District, although they 
have no legislature to interfere in their behalf 3 
and, on the other hand, a constitutional law of 
Congress does bind the citizens of every State, 
although all their legislatures should undertake 
to annul it by act or resolution. The venerable 
Connecticut Senator is a constitutional lawyer, 
of sound principles and enlarged knowledge; a 
statesman practised and experienced, bred in 
the company of Washington, and holding just 
views upon the nature of our governments. 
He believed the embargo unconstitutional, and 
so did others; but what then? Who did he 
suppose was to decide that question? The 
State legislatures? Certainly not. No such 
sentiment ever escaped his lips, 

Let us follow up, Sir, uae New England op- 
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' position to the embargo laws; let us trace it, 
till we discern the principle which controlled 
and governed New England throughout the 
whole course of that opposition. We shall then 
see what similarity there is between the New 
England school of constitutional opinions, and 
this modern Carolina school. The gentleman, 
I think, read a petition from some single indi- 
vidual addressed to the legislature of Massae 
chusetts, asserting the Carolina doctrine ; that 
is, the right of State interference to arrest the 
laws of the Union, The fate of that petition 
shows the sentiment of the legislature. It met 
no favor. The opinions of Massachusetts were 
very different. They had been expressed in 
3798, in answer to the resolutions of Virginia, 
and she did not depart from them, nor bend 
them tothetimes. Misgoverned, wronged, op- 
pressed, as she felt herself to be, she still held 
fast her integrity to the Union. The gentle- 
man may find in her proceedings much evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction with the measures of 
government, and great and deep dislike to the 
embargo ; all this makes the case so much the 
stronger for her; for, notwithstanding all this 
dissatisfaction and dislike, she still claimed no 
right to sever the bonds of the Union. There 
was heat, and there was anger in her political 
feeling. Beitso; but neither her heat nor her 
anger betrayed her into infidelity to the govern- 
ment. The gentleman labors to prove that she 
disliked the embargo as much as South Caro- 
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lina dislikes the tariff, and expressed her dislike 
as strongly. Beitso; but did she propose the 
Carolina remedy ? did she threaten to interfere, 
by State authority, to annul the laws of the 
Union? That is the question for the gentle 
man’s consideration. 

No doubt, Sir, a great majority of the people 
of New England conscientiously believed the 
embargo law of 1807 unconstitutional ; as con- 
scientiously, certainly, as the people of South 
Carolina hold that opinion of the tariff. They 
reasoned thus : Congress has power to regulate 
commerce ; but here is a law, they said, stop- 
ping all commerce, and stopping it indefinitely. 
The law is perpetual; that is, it is not limite¢ 
in point of time, and must of course continte 
until it shall be repealed by some other law. 
It is as perpetual, therefore, as the law against 
treason or murder. Now, is this regulating 
commerce, or destroying it? Is it guiding, 
controlling, giving the rule to commerce, as a 
subsisting thing, or is it putting an end to it 
altogether? Nothing is more certain, than that 
a majority in New England deemed this lawa 
violation of the Constitution. The very case 
required by the gentleman to justify State inter- 
ference had then arisen. Massachusetts be- 
lieved this law to be ‘‘a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise of a power not granted 
by the Constitution.’’ Deliberate it was, for it 
was long continued; palpable she thought it, 
as no words in the Constitution gave the power, 
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and only a construction, in her opinion most 
violent, raised it; dangerous it was, since it 
threatened utter ruin to her most important in- 
terests. Here, then, wasaCarolinacase. How 
did Massachusetts deal with it? It was, as she 
thought, a plain, manifest, palpable violation 
of the Constitution, and it brought ruin to her 
doors. Thousands of families, and hundreds 
of thousands of individuals, were beggared by 
it. While she saw and felt all this, she saw and 
felt also, that, as a measure of national policy, 
it was perfectly futile ; that the country was no 
way benefited by that which caused so much 
individual distress; that it was efficient only 
for the production of evil, and all that evil in- 
flicted on ourselves. In such a case, under 
3uch circumstances, how did Massachusetts de- 
mean herself? Sir, she remonstrated, she 
memorialized, she addressed herself to the gen- 
eral government, not exactly ‘‘ with the con- 
centrated energy of passion,’’ but with her own 
strong sense, and the energy of sober convic- 
tion. But she did not interpose the arm of her 
own power to arrest the law, and break the em- 
bargo Farfromit. Her principles bound her 
to two things ; and she followed her principles, 
lead where they might. First, to submit to 
every constitutional law of Congress, and sec« 
ondly, if the constitutional validity of the law 
be doubted, to refer that question to the de- 
cision of the proper tribunals. The first princi- 
ple is vain and ineffectual without the second, 
rome 
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A majority of us in New England believed the 
embargo law unconstitutional; but the great 
question was, and always will be in such cases, 
Who is to decide this? Who is to judge be- 
tween the people and the government? And, 
Sir, it is quite plain, that the Constitution of 
the United States confers on the government 
itself, to be exercised by its appropriate depart- 
ment, and under its own responsibility to the 
people, this power of deciding ultimately and 
conclusively upon the just extent of its own 
authority. Ifthis had not been done, we should 
not have advanced a single step beyond the old 
Confederation. 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law 
was unconstitutional, the people of New Eng- 
land were yet equally clear in the opinion, (it 
was a matter they did doubt upon,) that the 
question, after all, must be decided by the 
judicial tribunals of the United States. Before 
those tribunals, therefore, they brought the 
question. Under the provisions of the law, 
they had given bonds to millions in amount, 
and which were alleged to be forfeited. They 
suffered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised 
the question. In the old-fashioned way of set- 
tling disputes, they went to law. The case 
came to hearing, and solemn argument; and he 
who espoused their cause, and stood up for them 
against the validity of the embargo act, was 
none other than that great man, of whom the 
gentleman has made ees mention, Sam- 
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tel Dexter. He was then, Sir, in the fulness 

of his knowledge, and the maturity of his 
strength. He had retired from long and dis- 
tinguished public service here, to the renewed 
pursuit of professional duties, carrying with 
him all that enlargement and expansion, all the 
new strength and force, which an acquaintance 
with the more general subjects discussed in the 
national councils is capable of adding to pro- 
fessional attainment, in a mind of true great- 
ness and comprehension. He was a lawyer, 
and he was also a statesman. He had studied 
the Constitution, when he filled public station, 
that he might defend it; he had examined its 
principles that he might maintain them. More 
than all men, or at least as much as any man, 
he was attached to the general government and 
to the union of the States. His feelings and 
opinions all ran in that direction. A question 
of constitutional law, too, was, of all subjects, 
that one which was best suited to his talents 
and learning. Aloof from technicality, and 
unfettered by artificial rule, such a question 
gave opportunity for that deep and clear 
analysis, that mighty grasp of principle, which 
so much distinguished his higher efforts, 
His very statement was argument ; his infer- 
ence seemed demonstration. The earnestness 
of his own conviction wrought conviction in 
others. One was convinced, and believed, 
and assented, because it was gratifying, 
delightful, to think, ae feel, and believe in 
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unison with an intellect of such evident superi- 
ority 

Mr. Dexter, Sir, such as I have described 
him, argued the New England cause. He put 
into his effort his whole heart, as well as all the 
powers of his understanding; for he had 
avowed, in the most public manner, his entire 
concurrence with his neighbors on the point in 
dispute. He argued the cause ; it was lost, and 
New England submitted. The established 
tribunals pronounced the law constitutional, 
and New England acquiesced. Now, Sir, is 
not this the exact opposite of the doctrine of 
the gentleman from South Carolina? Accord- 
ing to him, instead of referring to the judicia 
tribunals, we should have broken up the em- 
bargo by laws of our own ; we should have re- 
pealed it, gzoad New England ; for we hada 
strong, palpable, and oppressive case. Sir, we 
believed the embargo unconstitutional ; but 
still that was matter of opinion, and who was 
to decide it? We thought it a clear case ; but, 
nevertheless, we did not take the law into our 
own hands, because we did not wish to bring 
about a revolution, nor to break up the Union ; 
for I maintain, that between submission to the 
decision of the constituted tribunals, and revo- 
lution, or disunion, there is no middle ground ; 
there is no ambiguous condition, half allegiance 
and half rebellion. And, Sir, how futile, how 
very futile it is, to admit the right of State in- 
terference, and then attempt to save it from 
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the character of unlawful resistanée, by adding 
terms of qualification to the causes and occas 
sions, leaving all these qualifications, like the 
case itself, in the discretion of the State govern- 
ments, It must be a clear case, it is said, a dee 
liberate case, a palpable case, a dangerous case, 
But then the State is still left at liberty to de- 
cide for herself what is clear, what is deliberate, 
what is palpable, what is dangerous. Do ad- 
jectives and epithets avail any thing? 

Sir, the human mind is so constituted, that 
the merits of both sides of a controversy appear 
very clear, and very palpable, to those who re- 
spectively espouse them ; and both sides usually 
grow clearer as the controversy advances. 
South Carolina sees unconstitutionality in the 
‘ariff ; she sees oppression there also, and she 
sees danger. Pennsylvania, with a vision not 
less sharp, looks at the same tariff, and sees no 
such thing in it ; she sees it all constitutional, 
all useful, allsafe. The faith of South Carolina 
is strengthened by opposition, and she now not 
only sees, but resolves, that the tariff is palpae 
bly unconstitutional, oppressive, and danger 
ous ; but Pennsylvania, not to be behind her 
neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen 
her own faith by a confident asseveration, ree 
solves, also, and gives to every warm affirmae 
tive of South Carolina, a plain, downright, 
Pennsylvania negative. South Carolina, to 
show the strength and unity of her opinion, 
brings her assembly to a unanimity, within 
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seven voices; Pennsylvania, not to be outdone 
in this respect any more than in others, re- 
duces her dissentient faction to a single vote. 
Now, Sir, again, I ask the gentleman, What is 
to be done? Are these States both right? Is 
he bound to consider them both right? If not, 
which is in the wrong? or rather, which has 
the best right to decide? And if he, and if I, 
are not to know what the Constitution means, 
and what it is, till those two State legislatures, 
and the twenty-two others, shall agree in its 
construction, what have we sworn to, when we 
have sworn to maintain it? I was forcibly 
struck, Sir, with one reflection, as the gentle- 
man went on in his speech. He quoted Mr. 
Madison’s resolutions, to prove that a State 
may interfere, in a case of deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise of a power not granted. 
The honorable member stipposes the tariff law 
to be such an exercise of power; and that con- 
sequently a case has arisen in which the State 
may, if it see fit, interfere by its own law. 
Nowitso happens, nevertheless, that Mr. Madi- 
son deems this same tariff law quite constitu- 
tional. Instead of a clear and palpable viola- 
tion, it is,in his judgment, no violation at all. 
So that, while they use his authority for a hypo- 
thetical case, they reject it in the very case be- 
fore them. All this, Sir, shows the inherent 
futility, I had almost used a stronger word, of 
conceding this power of interference to the 
State, and then attempting to secure it from 
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abuse by imposing qualifications of which the 
States themselves are to judge. One of two 
things is true ; either the laws of the Union are 
beyond the discretion and beyond the control 
of the States; or else we have no constitution 
of general government, and are thrust back 
again to the days of the Confederation. 

Let me here say, Sir, that if the gentleman’s 
doctrine had been received and acted upon in 
New England, in the times of the embargo and 
non-intercourse, we should probably not now. 
have been here. The government would very 
likely have gone to pieces, and crumbled into 
dust. No stronger case can ever arise than ex- 
isted under those laws; no States can ever en- 
tertain a clearer conviction than the New Eng- 
land States then entertained ; and if they had 
been under the influence of that heresy of opin- 
ion, as I must call it, which the honorable mem- 
ber espouses, this Union would, in all proba- 
bility, have been scattered to the four winds. 
I ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply his 
principles to that case ; Iask him to come forth 
and declare, whether, in his opinion, the New 
England States would have been justified in 
interfering to break up the embargo system 
under the conscientious opinions which they 
held upon it? Had they a right to annvl that 
law? Does he admit or deny? If what is 
thought palpably unconstitutional in South 
Carolina justifies that State in arresting the 
progress of the law, tell me whether that which 
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was thought palpably unconstitutional also in 
Massachusetts would have justified herin doing 
the same thing. Sir, I deny the whole doc- 
trine. It has not a foot of ground in the Con- 
stitution to stand on. No public man of repu- 
tation ever advanced it in Massachusetts in the 
warmest times, or could maintain himself upon 
it there at any time. 

I wish now, Sir, to make a remark upon the 
Virginia resolutions of 1798. I cannot under- 
take to say how these resolutions were under- 
stood by those who passed them. Their lan- 
guage is not a little indefinite. In the case of 
the exercise by Congress of a dangerous power 
not granted to them, the resolutions assert the 
right, on the part of the State, to interfere and 
arrest the progress of the evil. This is suscepti- 
ble of more than one interpretation. It may 
mean no more than that the States may inter- 
fere by complaint and remonstrance, or by pro- 
posing to the people an alteration of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. This would all be quite un- 
objectionable. Ov it may be that no more is 
meant than to assert the general right of revoe 
lution, as against all governments, in cases of 
intolerable oppression. This no one doubts, 
and this, in my opinion, is all that he who 
framed the resolutions could have meant by it ; 
for I shall not readily believe that he was ever 
of opinion that a State, under the Constitution 
and in conformity with it, could, upon the 
ground of her own opinion of its unconstitue 
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tionality, however clear and palpable she might 
think the case, annul a law of Congress, so far 
as it should operate on herself, by her own 
legislative power. 


I must now beg to ask, Sir, Whence is this 
supposed right of the States derived? Where 
do they find the power to interfere with the 
laws of the Union? Sir, the opinion which the 
honorable gentleman maintains is a notion 
founded in a total misapprehension, in my 
judgement, of the origin of this government, 
and of the foundation on which it stands. I 
hold it to be a popular government, erected by 
the people ; those who administer it, responsi- 
ble to the people ; and itself capable of being 
amended and modified, just as the people may 
choose it should be. It is as popular, just as 
truly emanating from the people, as the State 
governments, It is created for one purpose ; 
the State governments for another. It has its 
own powers; they have theirs. There is no 
more authority with them to arrest the opera- 
tion of a law of Congress, than with Congress 
to arrest the operation of theirlaws. We are 
here to administer a Constitution emanating 
immediately from the people, and trusted by 
them to our administration. It is not the crea- 
ture of the State governments. It is of no mo- 
ment to the argument, that certain acts of the 
State legislatures are necessary to fill our seats 
10 this hi, That is not one of their original 
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State powers, a part of the sovereignty of the 
State. It is a duty which the people, by the 
Constitution itself, have imposed on the State 
legislatures ; and which they might have left to 
be performed elsewhere, i. they had seen fit. 
So they have left the choice of President with 
electors ; but all this does not aifect the propo- 
sition that this whole government, President, 
Senate, and House of Representatives, is a 
popular government. It leaves it still all its 
popular character. The governor of a State 
(in some of the States) is chosen, not directly 
by the people, but by these who are chosen by 
the people, for the purpose of performing, 
among other duties, that of electing a governor. 
Is the government of the State, on that account, 
not a popular government? This government, 
Sir, is the independent offspring of the popular 
will. It is not the creature of State legisla- 
tures ; nay, more, if the whole truth must be 
told, the people brought it into existence, estab- 
ushed it, and have hitherto supported it, for the 
very purpose, amongst others, of imposing cer- 
tain salutary restraints on State sovereignties, 
The States cannot now make war ; they cannot 
-ontract alliances ; they canzot make. each for 
itself, separate regulations of commerce ; they 
cannot lay imposts ; they cannot coin money 
If this Constitution, Sir, be the creature of State 
legislatures, it must be admitted that it has ob 
tained a strange control over the volitions of it} 
creators. 
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The people, then, Sir, erected this govern. 
ment. They gave it a Constitution, and in 
that Constitution they have enumerated the 
powers which they bestowed on it. They have 
made it a limited government. They have 
defined its authority. They have restrained it 
to the exercise of such powers as are granted 
and all others, they declare, are reserved to the 
States or the people, But, Sir, they have not 
stopped here. If they had, they would have 
accomplished but half their work. No defi- 
nition can be so clear, as to avoid possibility of 
doubt ; no limitation so precise, as to exclude 
all uncertainty. Who, then, shall construe this 
grant of the people? Who shall interpret their 
will. where it may be supposed they have left it 
doubtful? With whom do they repose this 
ultimate right of deciding on the powers of the 
government? Sir, they have settled all this in 
the fullest manner, They have left it with the 
government itself, in its appropriate branches, 
Sir, the very chief end, the main design, for 
which the whole Constitution was framed and 
adcpted, was to establish a government that 
should not be obliged to act through State 
agency, or depend on State opinion and State 
discretion. The people had had quite enough 
of that kind of government under the Confed- 
eration. Under that system, the legal action, 
the application of law to individuals, belonged 
exclusively to the States. Congress could only 
recommend ; their acts were not of binding 
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force, till the States had adopted and sanctioned 
them. Are we in that condition still? Are we 
yet at the mercy of State discretion and State 
construction? Sir, if we are, then vain will be 
our attempt to maintain the Constitution under 
which we sit. 

But, Sir, the people have wisely pegeiadl in 
the Constitution itself, a proper, suitable mode 
and tribunal for settling questions of constitu- 
tional law. ‘There are in the Constitution 
grants of powers to Congress, and restrictions 
on these powers. There are, also, prohibitions 
on the States. Some authority must, therefore, 
necessarily exist, having the ultimate jurisdic- 
tion to fix and ascertain the interpretation of 
these grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. 
The Constitution has itself pointed out, ordained 
and established that authority. How has it 
accomplished this great and essential end? By 
declaring, Sir, that ‘* Ze Constztution, and the 
laws of the United States made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

This, Sir, was the first great step. By this 
the supremacy of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States is declared. The people so 
will it. No State law is to be valid which comes 
in conflict with the Constitution, or any law of 
the United States passed in pursuance of it. 
But who shall decide this question of interfer- 
ence? To whom lies the last appeal? This. 
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Sir, the Constitution itself decides also, by de- 
claring, ‘ that the Judicial power shall extend 
to all cases arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States."" These two 
provisions cover the whole ground, ‘They are, 
in truth, the keystone of the arch! With these 
it isa government; without them it is a con- 
federation. In pursuance of these clear and 
express provisions, Congress established, at its 
very first session, in the judicial act, a mode for 
carrying them into full effect, and for bringing 
all questions of constitutional power to the final 
decision of the Supreme Court. It then, Sir, 
became a government. It then had the means 
of self-protection ; and but for this, it would, 
in all probability, have been now among 
things which are past. Having constituted the 
government, and declared its powers, the people 
have further said, that, since somebody must 
decide on the extent of these powers, the gov- 
ernment shall itself decide; subject, always, 
like other popular governments, to its respon- 
sibility to the people. And, now, Sir, I repeat, 
how is it that a State legislature acquires any 
power tu interfere? Who, or what, gives them 
the right to say to the people, ‘‘ We, who are 
your agents and servants for one purpose, will 
undertake to decide, that your other agents and 
servants, appointed by you for another purpose, 
have transcended the authority you gave them!”” 
The reply would be, I think, not impertinent, 
—-** Wha made you a judge over another’s ser 
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vants? To their own masters they stand or 
fall.’’ 

Sir, I deny this power of State legislatures 
altogether It cannot stand the test of exami 
nation. Gentlemen may say, that, in an extreme 
case, a State government might protect the 
people from intolerable oppression. Sir, in 
suck a case, the people might protect them- 
selves, without the aid of the State govern- 
ments. Such a case warrants revolution. It 
must make, when it comes, a law for itself. A 
nullifying act of a State legislature cannot alter 
the case, nor make resistance any more lawful. 
In maintaining these sentiments, Sir, I am but 
asserting the rights of the people. I state what 
they have declared, and insist on their right to 
declare it. They have chosen to repose this 
power in the general government, and I think 
it my duty to support it, like other constitu: 
tional powers. 

For myself, Sir, 1 do not admit the compe- 
tency of South Carolina, or any other State, to 
prescribe my constitutional duty , or to settle, 
between me and the people, the validity of laws 
of Congress, for which I have voted. I decline 
her umpirage. 1 have not sworn to support the 
Constitution according to her construction of its 
clauses. 1 have not stipulated, by my oath of 
office or otherwise, to come under any respon- 
sibility, except to the people, and those whom 
they have appointed to pass upon the question, 
whether laws, supported by my votes, conform 
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to the Constitution of the country. And, Sir, 
if we look to the general nature of the case, 
could any thing have been more preposterous, 
than to make a government for the whole 
Union, and yet leave its powers subject, not to 
one interpretation, but to thirteen or twenty- 
four interpretations? Instead of one tribunal, 
established by all, responsible to all, with power 
to decide for all, shall constitutional questions 
be left to four-and-twenty popular bodies, each 
at liberty to decide for itself, and none bound 
to respect the decisions of others ; and each at 
liberty, too, to give a new construction on 
every new election of its own members? 
Would any thing, with such a principle in it, 
or rather with such a destitution of all principle, 
be fit to be calleda government? No, Sir. It 
should not be denominated a Constitution. It 
should be called, rather, a collection of topics for 
everlasting controversy ; heads of debate fora 
disputatious people. It would not be a govern- 
ment. It would not be adequate to any 
practical good, or fit for any country to live 
under. 

To avoid all possibility of being misunder- 
stood, allow me to repeat again, in the fullest 
manner, that I claim no powers for the govern- 
ment by forced or unfair construction. I admit 
that it is a government of strictly limited 
powers; of enumerated, specified, an‘ par- 
ticularized powers ; and that whatsoever is not 
granted is withheld. But notwithstanding all 
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this, and however the grant of powers may be 
expressed, its limit and extent may yet, in 
some cases, admit of doubt; and the general 
government would be good for nothing, it 
would be incapable of long existing, if some 
mode had not been provided in which those 
doubts, as they should arise, might be peaceably, 
but authoritatively, solved. 

And now, Mr. President, let me run the 
honorable gentleman's doctrine a little into its 
practical application. Let us look at his proba- 
ble modus operandi. If athing can be done, 
an ingenious man can tell ow it is to be 
done, and I wish to be informed ow this State 
interference is to be put in practice, without 
violence, bloodshed, and rebellion. We will 
take the existing case of the tariff law. South 
Carolina is said to have made up her opinion 
upon it. If we do not repeal it (as we probably 
shall not), she will then apply to the case the 
remedy of her doctrine. She will, we must 
suppose, pass a law of her legislature, declar- 
ing the several acts of Congress, usually called 
the tariff laws, null and void, so far as they 
respect South Carolina, or the citizens thereof, 
So far, all is a paper transaction, and easy 
enough. But the collector at Charleston is 
collecting the duties imposed by these tariff 
laws. He, therefore, must be stopped. The 
collector will seize the goods if the tariff duties 
are not paid. The State authorities will under- 
take their rescue, the eee with his posse, 
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will come to the collector’s aid, and here the 
contest begins. The militia of the State will be 
called out to sustain the nullifying act. They 
will march, Sir, under a very gallant leader; 
for I believe the honorable member himself 
commands the militia of that part of the State. 
He will raise the NULLIFYING act on his standard, 
and spread it outashis banner! It will havea 
preamble, setting forth, that the tariff laws are 
palpable, deliberate, and dangerous violations 
of the Constitution! He will proceed, with this 
banner flying, to the custom-house in Charles- 


ton 
; *¢ All the while, 


Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds,” 


Arrived at the custom-house, he will tell the 
collector that he must collect no more duties 
under any of the tariff laws. This he will be 
somewhat puzzled to say, by the way, with the 
grave countenance, considering what hand 
South Carolina herself had in that of 1816, 
But, Sir, the collector would not, probably, 
desist, at his bidding. He would show him the 
law of Congress, the treasury instruction, and 
his own oath of office. He would say, he 
should perform his duty, come what come 
might. 

Here would ensue a pause ; for they say that 
acertain stillness precedes the tempest. The 
trumpeter would hold his breath awhile, and 
before all this military array should fall on the 
custom-house, collector, clerks, and all, it is 
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very probable some of those composing it would 
request of their gallant commander-in-chief to 
be informed a little upon the point of law ; for 
they have, doubtless, a just respect for his 
opinions as a lawyer, as well as for his bravery 
as a soldier. They know he has read Black- 
stone and the Constitution, as well as Turenne 
and Vauban. They would ask him, therefore, 
something concerning their rights in this matter. 
They would inquire, whether it was not some- 
what dangerous to resist a law of the United 
States. What would be the nature of their 
offence, they would wish to learn, if they, by 
military force and array, resisted the execution 
in Carolina of a law of the United States, and 
it should turn out, after all, that the law was 
const:tutzonal ? He would answer, of course, 
Treason. No lawyer could give any other 
answer. John Fries, he would tell them, had 
learned that, some years ago. How, then, they 
would ask, do you propose to defend us? We 
are not afraid of bullets, but treason has a way 
of taking people off that we do not much 
relish, How do you propose to defend us? 
‘*Look at my floating banner,’’ he would 
reply ; ‘“‘see there the nullifying law!” Is 
it your opinion, gallant commander, they would 
then say, that, if we should be indicted for 
treason, that same floating banner of yours 
would make a good plea in bar? ‘‘South 
Carolina is a sovereign State,’”’ he would reply. 
That is true; but would the judge admit our 
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plea? ‘‘ These tariff laws,’’ he would repeat, 
“‘are unconstitutional, palpably, deliberately, 
dangerously.’"” That may all beso; but if the 
tribunal should not happen to be of that opinion, 
shall we swing for it? We are ready to die for 
our country, but it is rather an awkward busi- 
ness, this dying without touching the ground! 
After all, that is a sort of hemp tax worse than 
any part of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman 
would be in a dilemma, like that of another 
great general. He would have a knot before 
him which he could not untie, He must cut it 
with his sword. He must say to his followers, 
“* Defend yourselves with your bayonets ;’’ and 
this is war—civil war, 

Direct collision, therefore, between force and 
force, is the unavoidable result of that remedy 
for the revision of unconstitutional laws which 
the gentleman contends for, It must happen 
in the very first case to which it is applied. Is 
not this the plain result? To resist by force the 
execution of a law, generally, is treason. Can 
the courts of the United States take notice of 
the indulgence of a State to commit treason ? 
The common saying, that a State cannot com- 
mit treason herself, is nothing to the purpose. 
Can she authorize others to do it? If John 
Fries had produced an act of Pennsylvania, 
annulling the law of Congress, would it have 
helped his case? Talk about it as we will, 
these doctrines go the length of revolution 
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They are incompatible with any peaceable 
administration of the government. They lead 
directly to disunion and civil commotion ; and 
therefore it is, that at their commencement, 
when they are first found to be maintained by 
respectable men, and in a tangible form, I 
enter my public protest against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues, that if this 
government be the sole judge of the extent of 
its own powers, whether that right of judging 
be in Congress or the Supreme Court, it equatly 
subverts State sovereignty. This the gentle- 
man sees, or thinks he sees, although he can- 
not perceive how the right of judging, in this 
matter, if left to the exercise of State legisla- 
tures, has any tendency to subvert the govern- 
ment of the Union, The gentleman’s opinion 
may be, that the right ought not to have been 
lodged with the general government ; he may 
like better such a constitution as we should have 
under the right of State interference; but J 
ask him to meet me on the plain matter of fact. 
T ask him to meet me on the Constitution itself, 
I ask him if the power is not found there, 
clearly and visibly found there ? 

But, Sir, what is this danger, and what are 
the grounds of it? Let it be remembered, that 
the Constitution of the United States is not 
unalterable. Itistocontinue in its present form 
no longer than the people who established it 
shall choose to continue it. If they shall 
become convinced that they have made an ink 
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judicious or inexpedient partition and distribu- 
tion of power between the State governments 
and the general government, they can alter 
that distribution at will. 

If anything be found in the national Consti- 
tution, either by original provision or subse- 
quent interpretation, which ought not to be in 
it, the people know how to get rid of it. If any 
constructica, unacceptable to them, be estab- 
lished, so as to become practically a part of the 
Constitution, they will amend it, at their own 
sovereign pleasure. But while the people 
choose to maintain it as it is, while they are 
satisfied with it, and refuse to change it, who 
has given, or who can give, to the State legis- 
latures a right to alter it, either by interference, 
construction, or otherwise? Gentlemen do not 
seem to recollect that the people have any 
power to do any thing for themselves. They 
imagine there is no safety for them, any longer 
than they are under the close guardianship of 
the State legislatures. Sir, the people have not 
trusted their safety, in regard to the general 
Constitution, to these hands. They have re- 
quired other security, and taken other bonds. 
They have chosen to trust themselves, first, to 
the plain words of the instrument, and to such 
construction as the government themselves, in 
doubtful cases, should put on their own powers, 
under their oaths of office, and subject to their 
responsibility to them ; just as the people ofa 
State trust their own State governments with a 
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similar power. Secondly, they have reposed 
their trust in the efficacy of frequent elections, 
and in their own power to remove their own 
servants and agents whenever they see cause. 
Thirdly, they have reposed trust in the judicial 
power, which, in order that it might be trust- 
worthy, they have made as respectable, as dis- 
interested, and as independent as was prac- 
ticable. Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely, 
in case of necessity, or high expediency, on 
their known and admitted power to alter or 
amend the Constitution, peaceably and quietly, 
whenever experience shall point out defects or 
imperfections. And, finally, the people of the 
United States have at no time, in no way, 
directly or indirectly, authorized any State 
legislature to construe or interpret ¢hezr high 
instrument of government ; much less, to inter- 
fere, by their own power, to arrest its course 
and operation. 

If, Sir, the people in these respects had done 
otherwise than they have done, their constitu- 
tion could neither have been preserved, nor 
would it have been worth preserving. And if 
its plain provisions shall now be disregarded, 
and these new doctrines interpolated in it, it 
will become as feeble and helpless a being as 
its enemies, whether early or more recent, 
could possibly desire. It will exist in every 
State but as a poor dependent on State permis- 
sion. It must borrow leave to be ; and will be, 
no longer than State n'esure, or State discre 
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tion, sees fit to grant the indulgence, and to 
prolong its poor existence. 

But, Sir, although there are fears, there are 
hopes also. The people have preserved this, 
their own chosen Constitution, for forty years, 
and have seen their happiness, prosperity, and 
renown grow with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength. They are now, generally, 
strongly attached toit, Overthrown by direct as- 
sault, it cannot be ; evaded, undermined, NULLI- 
FIED, it will not be, if we, and those who shall suc- 
ceed us here, asagents and representatives of the 
people, shall conscientiously and vigilantly dis- 
charge the two great branches of our public trust, 
faithfully to preserve, and wisely to administer it, 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons 
of my dissent to the doctrines which have been 
advanced and maintained. I am conscious of 
having detained you and the Senate much too 
long. I was drawn into the debate with no 
previous deliberation, such as is suited to the 
discussion of so grave and important a subject. 
But it is a subject of which my heart is full, and 
Ihave not been willing to suppress the utter- 
ance of its spontaneous sentiments. I cannot, 
even now, persuade myself to relinquish it, 
without expressing once more my deep con- 
viction, that, since it respects nothing less than 
the Union of the States, it is of most vital and 
essential importance tothe public happiness, 4 
profess, Sir, in my career hitherto, to have 
kept steadily in view the prosperity and honor ot 
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the whole country, and the preserva‘iorn or our 
Federal Union. It istothat Union we owe our 
safety at home, and our consideration and dig- 
nity abroad. It is to that Union that we are 
chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most 
proud of our country. That Union we reached 
only by the discipline of our virtues in the 
severe school of adversity. It had its origin in 
the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
commerce, and ruined credit. Under its be- 
nign influences, these great interests imme- 
diately awoke, as from the dead, and sprang 
forth with newness of life. Every year of its 
duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its 
utility and its blessings ; and although our ter- 
ritory has stretched out wider and wider, and 
our population spread farther and farther. 
they have not outrun its protection or its bene- 
fits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of 
national, social, and personal happiness. 

IT have not allowed myself, Sir, to look beyond 
the Union, to see what might lie hidden in the 
dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed 
the chances of preserving liberty when the 
bonds that unite us together shall be broken 
asunder. I have not accustomed myself to 
hang over the precipice of disunion, to see 
whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the 
depth of the abyss below ; nor could I regard 
him asasafe counsellor in the affairs of this 
government, whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the Union may 
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be best preserved, but how tolerable might be 
the condition of the people when it should be 
broken up and destroyed. While the Union 
lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying pros- 
oects spread out before us, for us and our chil- 
dren. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the 
veil. God grant that in my day, at least, that 
surtain may not rise! God grant that on my 
vision never may be opened what lies behind! 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the 
last time the sun in heaven, may I not see him 
shining on the broken and dishonored frag- 
ments of a once glorious Union; on States dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in 
fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lin- 
gering glance rather behold the gorgeous en- 
sign of the republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, 
its arms and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a 
single star obscured, bearing for its motto, no 
such miserable interrogatory as “What is all 
this worth?” nor those other words of delusion 
and folly, “Liberty first and Union after- 
wards;” but everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its 
ample folds, as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind under the 
whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to 
every true American heart,—Liberty and 
Union, now and for ever, one and inseparable! 
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Introduction 


Tuis volume of selections from the writings 
of Benjamin Franklin begins with a series of 
extracts from his ‘‘ Autobiography.’’ The oc- 
casion and motive for the composition of this 
work are explained in its opening paragraph. 
It was begun in 1771, Franklin, at that time 
residing in England as the agem of the Ameri- 
can colonies, was enjoying a week’s leisure at 
the country house of his friend Dr. Shipley, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s. He was in his sixty- 
sixth year. The contrast between his present 
position of honor and influence and the narrow 
circumstances of his boyhood was striking, 
though the full force of Franklin’s personality 
and his greatest services to his country were yet 
to be displayed. 

It was for the perusal of his own family, ap- 
parently, that the memoirs were first under- 
taken, and there is no evidence that at this time 
Franklin considered the question of their ulti- 
mate publication. The composition was inter- 
rupted after he had told the story of his life up 
to the period of his marriage. Thirteen years 
later, in 1784, while living in France, he re- 
sumed his task. The blank line on page 78 of 
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the present volume indicates the beginning of 
the second portion, and its conclusion will be 
found on page 102. The third and final section 
of the memoirs was written in Philadelphia in 
1788, in the author’s eighty-second year. 

He writes under date of October 24th, 1788, 
to his friend Benjamin Vaughan, who had seen 
and praised the first part of his manuscript: 
‘“‘T am recovering from a long-continued gout, 
and am diligently employed in writing the His- 
tory of my Life, to the doing of which the per- 
suasions contained in your letter of January 
31st, 1783, have not a little contributed. I am 
now in the year 1756, just before I was sent to 
England. To shorten the work, as weil as for 
other reasons, I omit all facts and transactions 
that may not have a tendency to benefit the 
young reader, by showing him from my exam- 
ple, and my success in emerging from poverty, 
and acquiring some degree of wealth, power, 
and reputation, the advantages of certain modes 
of conduct which I observed, and of avoiding 
the errors which were prejudicial to me. Ifa 
writer can judge properly of his own work, I 
fancy, on reading over what is already done, 
that the book will be found entertaining, inter- 
esting, and useful, more so than I expected 
when I began it.’’ 

Entertaining, interesting, and useful the 
“‘Autobiography’’ surely is, The extracts 
chosen relate largely to Franklin’s early life, 
and to the formation of his habits and charae- 
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ver. His ‘‘ Rules of Conduct,’’ one of the most 
curious documents in the history of morals, is 
given entire. Franklin’s activity as a citizen 
of Philadelphia is illustrated by two extracts 
entitled ‘‘ Public Affairs’ and ‘‘ Civic Pride’’— 
although the reader should remember that there 
are no headings or chapter divisions in the 
original. The account of his singular friendship 
with George Whitefield is reprinted in full, and 
there are two brief passages relating to the 
famous Franklin stove and to the Doctor’s ex- 
periments with electricity. ‘ 

Of the literary value of the ‘‘ Autobiography”’ 
but little need be said. Its ease and original- 
ity, its humor, its combination of shrewd worldli- 
ness and overflowing benevolence, have long 
since given it a place among the great auto- 
biographies. Franklin’s own manuscript, it 
may be added, after surviving singular vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, was printed for the first time 
in 1868, under the editorship of Mr. John Bige- 
low. This text, differing in many points from 
the one originally published by William Tem- 
ple Franklin in 1817, and preserving Franklin’s 
occasionally inconsistent spelling, has been here 
reprinted by permission. 

The text of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,’ like- 
wise, is believed to be an accurate reproduction 
of the edition of 1757, which threw into con- 
nected form the proverbial sayings that for 
many years had given spice to Franklin’s an- 
nual ‘‘ Almanacs.’’ The motive that led him te 
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the collection and publication of these curt, wise 
comments upon life and the world is described 
in the ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ in a passage here 
printed as an introductory note to the ‘‘ Al- 
manac.’’ Franklin’s account of the contem- 
porary influence of ‘‘ Poor Richard’’ is no whit 
exaggerated. Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., one of 
Franklin’s recent biographers, says: ‘‘ ‘ Poor 
Richard’ was the revered and popular school- 
master of a young nation during its period of 
tutelage. His teachings are among the power- 
ful forces which have gone to shaping the hab- 
‘its of Americans. His terse and picturesque 
bits of the wisdom and the virtue of this world 
are familiar in our mouths to-day ; they mould- 
ed our great-grandparents and their children ; 
they have informed our popular traditions ; 
they still influence our actions, guide our ways 
of thinking, and establish our points of view, 
with the constant control of acquired habits 
which we little suspect.’’ 

The shrewd wit that was the salt of the 
‘‘Almanac’”’ characterizes also Franklin’s es- 
says and miscellaneous writings. They are 
models of an effective popular style that loses 
no dignity in becoming colloquial. Carelessly 
as Franklin often wrote, his acquaintance with 
She best English prose and a happy instinct 
that was quite his own kept him as far from 
affectation as from dulness. His story of ‘‘ The 
Whistle’ is perhaps the most famous of these 
compositions, but they are all delightful. 
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Nothing could be more perfect of its kind 
than Franklin’s speech in the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787, in favor of opening its daily ses- 
sions with prayer. It is decorous, eloquent, 
irreproachable. Yet it seems to have convinced 
but very few members of the Convention, and 
in truth Franklin’s real attitude toward that 
other world whose assistance he then entreated 
is difficult to determine with any certainty. 
He was not “‘ spiritually-minded’’—4s his friend 
Whitefield would have understood that phrase. 
Yet he sought virtue persistently, and in spite 
of early ‘‘errata’’ the printer’s life was gov- 
erned by noble impulses and guided to worthy 
ends. One of the ablest men of his century, he 
was also one of the most useful, 

Readers of this little volume will miss the 
story of Franklin the patriot, the diplomatist, 
the statesman ; they will have merely a glimpse 
of the scientist ; but the temper of the man is 
revealed upon every page. It is betrayed in 
his casual letters : in the lines about ‘‘ pruden- 
tial algebra’’ to Dr. Priestley ; in she familiar, 
‘You are my enemy, and I am Yours,”’ to his 
friend Strahan the printer; in the admiring, 
generous sentences addressed to George Wash- 
ington ; in the account of his peaceful closing 
years written to his old companion, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph’s. Franklin lived happily and died 
content, assured of the respect and gratitude of 
mankind. ‘‘ Take one thing with another,” he 
wrote to his sister, ‘‘and the world is a pretty 
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good sort of a world, and it is our duty to make 
the best of it and be thankful.’? That is a 
more cheery philosophy than’ modern men of 
letters have uniformly possessed, yet it remains 
to be proved that pessimism is a valuable equip- 
ment for the pursuit of literature. We have 
had plenty of gloomy, stormy geniuses since 
Franklin’s day, but we have had very few mer 
who could write a better page of English prose 
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Early Life. 


'TWYFORD, at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s, 177%. 

Dear Son. I have ever had pleasure in ob 
taining any little anecdotes of my ancestors. 
You may remember the inquiries I made among 
fhe remains of my relations when you were 
with mein England, and the journey J under- 
took for that purpose. Imagining it may be 
equally agreeable to you to know the circum. 
stances of my life. many of which you are yet 
unacquainted with, and expecting the enjoy- 
ment of a week’s uninterrupted leisure in my 
present country retirement, I sit down to write 
them for you. To which I have besides some 
other inducements. Having emerged from the 
poverty and obscurity in which I was born and 
bred, to a state of affluence and some degree of 
reputation ir. the world, and having gone so 
fa, through life with a considerable share of 
felicity, the conducing means I made use of, 
~“3eh with the blessing of God so well sue 
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ceeded, my posterity may like to know, as 
they may find some of them suitable to their 
own situations, and therefore fit to be imi- 
tated. 

That felicity, when I reflected on it, has in- 
duced me sometimes to say, that were it offered 
to my choice, I should have no objection toa 
Tepetition of the same life from its beginning, 
only asking the advantages authors have ina 
second edition to correct some faults of the 
first. So I might, besides correcting the faults, 
change some sinister accidents and events of it 
for others more favorable. But though this 
were denied, I should still accept the offer, 
Since such a repetition is not to be expected, 
the next thing like living one’s life over again 
seems to be a recollection of that life, and to 
make that recollection as durable as possible by 
putting it down in writing. 

Hereby, too, I shall indulge the inclination 
so natural in old men, to be talking of theme 
selves and their own past actions; and I shall 
indulge it without being tiresome to others, 
who, through respect to age, might conceive 
themselves obliged to give me a hearing, since 
this may be read or not as any one pleases. 
And, lastly (I may as well confess it, since my 
denial of it will be believed by nobody), perhaps 
I shall a good deal gratify my own vanity. 
Indeed, I scarce ever heard or saw the intro- 
ductory words, ** Without vanity, / may say," 
atc., but some vain thing immediately followed 
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Most people dislike vanity in others, whatewer 
share they may have of it themselves; but } 
give it fair quarter wherever I meet with it, 
being persuaded that it is often productive of 
good to the possessor, and to others that are 
within his sphere of action ; and therefore, in 
many cases, it would not be altogether absurd 
if a man were to thank God for his vanity 
among the other comforts of life, 

And now I speak of thanking God, I desire 
with all humility to acknowledge that I owe the 
mentioned happiness of my past life to His kind 
providence, which led me to the means I used 
and gave them success. My belief of this in. 
duces me to Zope, though I must not presume, 
that the same goodness will still be exercised 
toward me, in continuing that happiness, or en. 
abling me to bear a fatal reverse, which I may 
experience as others have done; the complex- 
ion of my future fortune being known to Him 
only in whose power it is to bless to us even 
our afflictions. 

The notes one of my uncles (who had the 
same kind of curiosity in collecting family an- 
ecdotes) once put into my hands, furnished me 
with several particulars relating to our ances 
tors. From these notes I learned that the fam- 
ily had lived in the same village, Ecton, in 
Northamptonshire, for three hundred years, 
and how much longer he knew not (perhaps 
from the time when the name of Franklin, that 
before was the name of an order of people, wag 
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assumed by them as a surname when others 
took surnames all over the kingdom), on a free- 
hold of about thirty acres, aided by the smith’s 
business, which had continued in the family till 
his time, the eldest son being always bred to 
that business; a custom which he and my 
father followed as to their eldest sons. When 
I searched the registers at Ecton, I found an 
account of their births, marriages, and burials 
from the year 1555 only, there being no regis- 
ters kept in that parish at any time preceding, 
By that register I perceived that I was the 
youngest son of the youngest son for five gener- 
ations back. My grandfather Thomas, who 
was born in 1598, lived at Ecton till he grew 
too old to follow business longer, when he went 
to live with his son John, a dyer at Banbury, 
in Oxfordshire, with whom my father served 
an apprenticeship. There my grandfather died 
and lies buried. We saw his gravestone in 
1758. His eldest son Thomas lived in the house 
at Ecton, and left it with the land to his only 
child, a daughter, who, with her husband, one 
Fisher, of Wellingborough, sold it to Mr. Isted, 
now lord of the manor there. My grandfather 
had four sons that grew up, viz.: Thomas, John, 
Benjamin, and Josiah. I will give you what 
account I can of them, at this distance from my 
papers, and if these are not lost in my absence, 
you will among them find many more particu- 
lars. 
Thomas was bred a smith under his father 
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but, being ingenious, and encouraged in learn- 
ing (as all my brothers were) by an Esquire 
Palmer, then the principal gentleman in that 
parish, he qualified himself for the business of 
scrivener ; became a considerable man in the 
county , was a chief mover of all public-spirited 
undertakings for the county or town of North- 
ampton, and his own village, of which many 
instances were related of him ; and much taken 
notice of and patronized by the then Lord Hali- 
fax. Hedied in 1702, January 6, old style, just 
four years to a day before I was born. ‘The ac 
count we received of his life and character from 
some old people at Ecton, I remember, struck 
you as something extraordinary, from its sim- 
ilarity to what you knew of mine. ‘ Had he 
died on the same day,’’ you said, ‘tone might 
have supposed a transmigration.”’ 

John was bred a dyer, I believe, of woollens. 
Benjamin was bred a silk dyer, serving an ap- 
prenticeship at London. He was an ingenious 
man. I remember him well. fur when I wasa 
boy he came over to my father in Boston, and 
lived in the house with us some years. He 
sived to a great age. His grandson, Samuel 
Franklin, now livesin Boston. He left behind 
him two quarto volumes, MS., of his own poe 
etry, consisting of little occasional pieces ad- 
dressed to his friends and relations. He had 
formed a short-hand of his own, which he 
taught me, but, never practising it, I have now 
forgot it. I was named after this uncle, there 
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being a particular affection between him and 
my father. He was very pious, a great attend- 
er of sermons of the best preachers, which he 
took down in his short-hand, and had with him 
many volumes of them. He was also much of 
a politician ; too much, perhaps, for his station. 
There fell lately into my hands, in London, a 
collection he had made of all the principal 
pamphlets relating to public affairs, from 1641 
to 1717; many of the volumes are wanting as 
appears by the numbering, but there still re- 
main eight volumes in folio, and twenty-four 
in quarto and octavo. A dealer in old books 
met with them, and knowing me by my some- 
times buying of him, he brought them to me. 
It seems my uncle must have left them here 
when he went to America, which was above 
fifty years since. There are many of his notes 
in the margins. 

This obscure family of ours was early in 
the Reformation, and continued Protestants 
through the reign of Queen Mary, when they 
were sometimes in danger of trouble on account 
of their zeal against popery. They had got an 
English Bible, and to conceal and secure it, it 
was fastened open with tapes under and within 
the cover of a joint-stool. When my great: 
great-grandfather read it to his family, he 
turned up the joint-stool upon his knees, turn- 
ing over the leaves then under the tapes. One 
of the children stood at the door to give notice 
af he saw the apparitor coming, who was an 
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officer of the spiritual court. In that case the 
stool was turned down again upon its feet, 
when the Bible remained concealed under it as 
before. This anecdote I had from my uncle 
Benjamin. The family continued all of the 
Church of England till about the end of Charles 
the Second’s reign, when some of the ministers 
that had been outed for non-conformity holding 
conventicles in Northamptonshire, Benjamin 
and Josiah adhered to them, and so continued 
all their lives: the rest of the family remained 
with the Episcopal Church. 

Josiah, my father, married young, and car- 
ried his wife with three children into New Eng- 
land, about 1682. The conventicles having 
been forbidden by law, and frequently dis- 
turbed, induced some considerable men of his 
acquaintance to remove to that country, and he 
was prevailed with to accompany them thither, 
where they expected to enjoy their mode of re- 
ligion with freedom. By the same wife he had 
four children more born there, and by a second 
wife ten more, in all seventeen ; of which I re- 
member thirteen sitting at one time at his table, 
who all grew up to be men and women, and 
married; I was the youngest son, and the 
youngest child but two, and was born in Bos- 
ton, New England. My mother, the second 
wife, was Abiah Folger, daughter of Peter 
Folger, one of the first settlers of New Eng- 
land, of whom honorable mention is made by 
Cotton Mather, in his church history of that 
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country, entitled ‘‘ Magnalia Christi Ameri 
cana,” as ‘‘a goodly, learned Englishman,” 
if I remember the words rightly. I have heard 
that he wrote sundry small occasional pieces, 
but only one of them was printed, which I saw 
now niany years since. It was written in 1675, 
in the home-spun verse of that time and peo- 
ple, and addressed to those then concerned in 
the government there. It was in favor of lib- 
erty of conscience, and in behalf of the Bap- 
tists, Quakers, and other sectaries that had been 
under persecution, ascribing the Indian wars, 
and other distresses that had befallen the coun- 
try, to that persecution, as so many judgments 
of God to punish so heinous an offense, and ex- 
horting a repeal of those uncharitable laws. 
The whole appeared to me as written with a 
good deal of decent plainness and manly free- 
dom. The six concluding lines I remember, 
though I have forgotten the two first of the 
stanza; but the purport of them was, that his 
censures proceeded from good-will, and, there- 
fore, he would be known to be the author. 


‘Because to be a libeller (says he) 
I hate it with my heart; 
From Sherburne town, where now I dwell, 
My name I do put here; 
Without offense your real friend, 
It is Peter Folgier.’’ 


My elder brothers were all put apprentices te 
different trades. I was put to the grammar. 
school at eight years of age, my father intend- 
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ing to devote me, as the tithe of his sons, to the 
service of the Church. My early readiness in 
learning to read (which must have been very 
early, as I do not remember when I could not 
read), and the opinion of all his friends, that I 
should certainly make a good scholar, encour- 
aged him in this purpose of his. My uncle 
Benjamin, too, approved of it, and proposed to 
give me all his short-hand volumes of sermons, 
i suppose as a stock to set up with, if I would 
learn his character. I continued, however, at 
the grammar-school not quite one year, though 
in that time I had risen gradually from the 
middle of the class of that year to be the head 
of it, and farther was removed into the next 
class above it, in order to go with that into the 
third at the end of the year. But my father in 
the meantime, from a view of the expense of a 
college education, which having so large a fam- 
ily he could not well afford, and the mean living 
many so educated were afterwards able to ob- 
tain—reasons that he gave to his friends in my 
hearing,—altered his first intention, took me 
from the grammar-school, and sent me to a 
school for writing and arithmetic, kept by a 
then famous man, Mr, George Brownell, very 
successful in his profession generally, and that 
by mild, encouraging methods. Under him I 
acquired fair writing pretty soon, but I failed 
in the arithmetic, and made no progress in it. 
At ten years old I was taken home to assist my 
father in his business, which was that of a tals 
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low-chandler and soap-boiler, a business he was 
not bred to, but had assumed on his arrival in 
New England, and on finding his dying trade 
would not maintain his family, being in little 
request. Accordingly, I was employed in cut- 
ting wick for the candles, filling the dipping 
mold and the molds for cast candles, attending 
the shop, going of errands, etc. 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong inclina- 
tion for the sea, but my father declared against 
it ; however, living near the water, I was much 
in and about it, learnt early to swim well and 
to manage boats ; and when in a boat or canoe 
with other boys I was commonly allowed to 
govern, especially in any case of difficulty ; and 
upon other occasions I was generally a leader 
among the boys, and sometimes led them into 
scrapes, of which I will mention one instance, 
as it shows an early projecting public spirit, 
though not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt-marsh that bounded part of 
the mill-pond, on the edge of which, at high 
water, we used to stand to fish for minnows. 
By much trampling we had made it a mere 
quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharf 
there fit for us to stand upon, and I showed my 
comrades a large heap of stones which were in- 
tended for a new house near the marsh, and 
which would very well suit our purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, in the evening, when the workmen 
were gone, I assembled a number of my play- 
fellows, and working with them diligently like 
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so many emmets, sometimes two or three toa 
stone, we brought them all away and built our 
little wharf. The next morning the workmen 
were surprised at missing the stones, which 
were found in our wharf. Inquiry was made 
after the removers; we were discovered and 
complained of ; several of us were corrected by 
our fathers ; and, though I pleaded the useful- 
ness of the work, mine convinced me that noth- 
ing was useful which was not honest. 

I think you may like to know something of 
his person and character. He had an excellent 
constitution of body, was of middle stature, 
but well set, and very strong; he was ingen- 
ious, could draw prettily, was skilled a little in 
music, and had a clear, pleasing voice, so that 
when he played psalm tunes on his violin and 
sung withal, as he sometimes did in an evening 
after the business of the day was over, it was 
extremely agreeable to hear. He had a me- 
chanical genius, too, and on occasion was very 
handy in the use of other tradesmen’s tools ; 
but his great excellence lay in a sound under- 
standing and solid judgment in prudential mat- 
ters, both in private and publick affairs, In 
the latter, indeed, he was never employed, the 
numerous family he had to educate and the 
Straitness of his circumstances keeping him 
close to his trade; but I remember well his 
being frequently visited by leading people, who 
consulted him for his opinion in affairs of the 
town or of the church he belonged to, and 
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showed a good deal of respect for his judgment 
and advice ; he was also much consulted by 
private persons about their affairs when any 
difficulty occurred, and frequently chosen an 
arbitrator between contending parties. At his 
table he liked to have as often as he could some 
sensine friend ot neighbor to converse with, 
and utways took care to start some ingenious or 
usetul topic for discourse, which might tend to 
improve the minds of his children. By this 
means he turned our attention to what was 
good, just, and prudent in the conduct of life, 
and little or no notice was ever taken of what 
related to the victuals on the table, whether it 
was well or ill dressed, in or out of season, of 
good or bad flavor, preferable or inferior to this 
or that other thing of the kind, so that I was 
bro’t up in such a perfect inattention to those 
matters as to be guite indifferent what kind of 
food was set before me, and so unobservant of 
it, that to this day if I am asked I can scarce 
tell a few hours after dinner what I dined upon, 
This has been a convenience to me in travel- 
ling, where my companions have been some- 
times very unhappy for want of a suitable grati- 
fication of their more delicate, because better 
instructed, tastes and appetites. 

My mother had likewise an excellent consti- 
tution; she suckled all her ten children, 1 
never knew either my father or mother to have 
any sickness but that of which they died, he at 


89, and she at 85 years of age. They lie buried 
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together at Boston, where I some years since 
placed a marble over their grave, with this in 


scription : 
JOSIAH FRANKLIN, 
and 
ABIAH his wife, 
lie here interred. 
They lived lovingly together in wedlock 
fifty-five years. 

Without an estate, or any gainful employment, 
By constant labor and industry, 
with God’s blessing, 

They maintained a large family 

comfortably, 

and brought up thirteen children 

and seven grandchildren 
reputably. 
From this instance, reader, 
Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling, 
And distrust not Providence. 

He was a pious and prudent man; 
She, a discreet and virtuous woman. 
Their youngest son, 

In filial regard to their memory, 
Places this stone. 

J. F. born 1655, died 1744, Aitat 89. 

A. F. born 1667, died 1752, —— 8s. 


By my rambling digressions I perceive my- 
self to be grown old. I us’d to write more 
methodically. But one does not dress for 
private company as for a public ball. ’T is 
perhaps only negligence. 

To return: I continued thus employed in my 
father’s business for two years, that is, till I 
was twelve years old; and my brother John, 
who was bred to that business, having left my 
father, married, and set up for himself at Rhode 
Island, there was all appearance that I was 
destined to supply his place, and become a tal- 
low-chandler. But my dislike to the trade con- 
tinuing, my father was under apprehensions 
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that if he did not find one for me more agree- 
able, I should break away and get to sea, as 
his son Josiah had done, to his great vexation. 
He therefore sometimes took me to walk with 
him, and see joiners, bricklayers, turners, 
braziers, etc., at their work, that he might ob- 
serve my inclination, and endeavor to fix it on 
some trade or other on land. It has ever since 
been a pleasure to me to see good workmen 
handle their tools; and it has been useful to 
me, having learnt so much by it as to be able 
to do little jobs myself in my house when a 
workman could not readily be got, and to con- 
struct little machines for my experiments, while 
the intention of making the experiment was 
fresh and warm in my mind. My father at last 
fixed upon the cutler’s trade, and my uncle 
Benjamin’s son Samuel, who was bred to that 
business in London, being about that time 
established in Boston, I was sent to be with 
him some time on liking. But his expectations 
of a fee with me displeasing my father, I was 
taken home again. 

From a child I was fond of reading, and all 
the little money that came into my hands was 
ever laid out in books. Pleased with the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, my first collection was of John 
Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. I 
afterward sold them to enable me to buy 
R. Burton’s Historical Collections ; they were 
small chapmen’s books, and cheap, 40 or 50 in 
ail. My father’s little library consisted chiefly 
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of books in polemic divinity, most of which ] 
tread, and have since often regretted that, ata 
time when I had such a thirst for knowledge, 
more proper books had not fallen in my way, 
since it was now resolved I should not be a 
clergyman. Plutarch’s Lives there was in 
which I read abundantly, and I still think that 
time spent to great advantage. There was 
also a book of De Foe’s, called an Essay on 
Projects, and another of Dr. Mather’s, called 
Essays to do Good, which perhaps gave mea 
turn of thinking that had an influence on some 
of the principal future events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length determined 
my father to make me a printer, though he had 
already one son (James) of that profession. In 
1717 my brother James returned from England 
with a press and letters to set up his business 
.n Boston. I liked it much better than that of 
my father, but still had a hankering for the 
sea. To prevent the apprehended effect of such 
an inclination, my father was impatient to have 
me bound to my brother. I stood out some 
time, but at last was persuaded and signed the 
indentures when I was yet but twelve years 
old. I was to serve as an apprentice till I was 
twenty-one years of age, only I was to be 
allowed journeyman’s wages during the last 
year. In alittle time I made great proficiency 
in the business, and became a useful hand to 
my brother. I now had access to better books, 
An acquaintance with the apprentices of book« 
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sellers enabled me sometimes to borrow a small 
one, which I was careful to return soon and 
clean. Often I sat up in my room reading the 
gteatest part of the night, when the book was 
borrowed in the evening and to be returned 
early in the morning, lest it should be missed 
or wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious trades- 
man, Mr. Matthew Adams, who had a pretty 
collection of books, and who frequented our 
printing-house, took notice of me, invited me 
to his library, and very kindly lent me such 
books as I chose to read. I now took a fancy 
to poetry, and made some little pieces; my 
brother, thinking it might turn to account, en- 
couraged me, and put me on composing occa- 
sional ballads. One was called ‘‘ The Light- 
house Tragedy,’’ contained an account of the 
drowning of Captain Worthilake, with his two 
daughters: the other was a sailor’s song, on 
the taking of Zeack (or Blackbeard) the pirate. 
They were wretched stuff, in the Grub-street- 
ballad style ; and when they were printed he 
sent me about the town to sell them. The first 
sold wonderfully, the event being recent, hav- 
ing made a great noise, This flattered my 
vanity ; but my father discouraged me by ridi- 
culing my performances, and telling me verse- 
makers were generally beggars. So I escaped 
being a poet, most probably a very bad one; 
but as prose writing has been of great use to 
me in the course of my life, and was a principal 
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means of my advancement, I shall tell you 
how, in such a situation, I acquired what little 
ability I have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, 
John Collins by name, with whom I was inti- 
mately acquainted. We sometimes disputed, 
and very fond we were of argument, and very 
desirous of confuting one another, which dis- 
putatious turn, by the way, is apt to become a 
very bad habit, making people often extremely 
disagreeable in company by the contradiction 
that is necessary to bring it into practice; and 
thence, besides souring and spoiling the con- 
versation, is productive of disgusts and, per- 
haps, enmities, where you may have occasion for 
friendship. I had caught it by reading my 
father’s books of dispute about religion. Per- 
sons of good sense, I have since observed, sel- 
dom fall intoit, except lawyers, university men, 
and men of all sorts that have been bred at 
Edinborough. 

A question was once, somehow or other, 
started between Collins and me, of the pro- 
priety of educating the female sex in learning, 
and their abilities for study. He was of opin- 
fon that it was improper, and that they were 
naturally unequal to it. I took the contrary 
side, perhaps a little for dispute’s sake. He 
was naturally more eloquent, had a ready 
plenty of words; and sometimes, as I thought, 
bore me down more by his fluency than by the 
strength of his reasons. As we parted without 
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settling the point, and were not to see one an- 
other again for some time, I sat down to put 
my arguments in writing, which I copied fair 
and sent tohim. He answered, and I replied. 
Three or four letters of a side had passed, when 
my father happened to find my papers and read 
them. Without entering into the discussion, 
he took occasion to talk to me about the manner 
of my writing ; observed that, though I had 
the advantage of my antagonist in correct spell- 
ing and pointing (which I ow’d to the printing- 
house), I fell far short in elegance of expression, 
in method and in perspicuity, of which he con- 
vinced me by several instances. I saw the jus- 
tice of his remarks and thence grew more atten- 
tive to the manner in writing, and determined 
to endeavor at improvement. 

About this time I met with an odd volume of 
the Sfectator. It was the third. I had never 
before seen any of them. I bought it, read it 
over and over, and was much delighted with 
it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished, 
if possible, to imitate it. With this view I took 
some of the papers, and, making short hints of 
the sentiment in each sentence, laid them by a 
few days, and then, without looking at the 
book, try’d to compleat the papers again, by 
expressing each hinted sentiment at length, 
and as fully as it had been expressed before, in 
any suitable words that should come to hand, 
Then I compared my Sfectator with the orig- 
inal, discovered some of my faults, and cor- 
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rected them. But I found I wanted a stock of 
words, or a readiness in recollecting and using 
them, which I thought I should have acquired 
before that time if I had gone on making 
verses ; since the continual occasion for words 
of the same import, but of different length, to 
suit the measure, or of different sound for the 
thyme, would have laid me under a constant 
necessity of searching for variety, and also have 
tended to fix that variety in my mind, and 
make me master of it. Therefore I took some 
of the tales and turned them into verse ; and, 
after a time, when I had pretty well forgotten 
the prose, turned them back again. I also 
sometimes jumbled my collections of hints into 
confusion, amd after some weeks endeavored to 
reduce them into the best order, before I began 
to form the full sentences and compleat the 
paper. This was to teach me method in the 
arrangement of thoughts. By comparing my 
work afterwards with the original, I discovered 
many faults and amended them; but I some- 
times had the pleasure of fancying that, in cer- 
tain particulars of small import, I had been 
lucky enough to improve the method or the 
language, and this encouraged me to think I 
might possibly in time come to be a tolerable 
English writer, of which I was extreamly am- 
bitious. My time for these exercises and for 
reading was at night, after work or before it 
began in the morning, or on Sundays, when 
I contrived to be in the printing-house alone, 
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evading as much as I could the common at. 
tendance on public worship which my father 
used to exact of me when I was under his care, 
and which indeed I still thought a duty, though 
I could not, as it seemed to me, afford time to 
practise it. 

When about 16 years of age I happened to 
meet with a book, written by one Tryon, rec- 
ommending a vegetable diet. I determined to 
gointo it. My brother, being yet unmarried, 
did not keep house, but boarded himself and 
his apprentices in another family. My refusing 
to eat flesh occasioned an inconveniency, and 
I was frequently chid for my singularity. I 
made myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner 
of preparing some of his dishes, such as boiling 
potatoes or rice, making hasty pudding, anda 
few others, and then proposed to my brother, 
that if he would give me, weekly, half the 
money he paid for my board, I would board 
myself. He instantly agreed to it, and I pres- 
ently found that I could save half what he paid 
me. This was an additional fund for buying 
books. But I had another advantage in it. 
My brother and the rest going from the print- 
ing-house to their meals, I remained there alone, 
and, despatching presently my light repast, 
which often was no more than a biscuit or a 
slice of bread, a handful of raisins or a tart 
from the pastry-cook’s, and a glass of water, 
had the rest of the time till their return for 
study, in which I made the greater progress, 
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from that greater clearness of head and quicker 
apprehension which usually attend temperance 
in eating and drinking. 

And now it was that, being on some occasion 
made asham’d of my ignorance in figures, 
which I had twice failed in learning when at 
school, I took Cocker’s book of Arithmetick, 
and went through the whole by myself with 
great ease. I also read Seller's and Shermy’s 
books of Navigation, and became acquainted 
with the little geometry they contain ; but never 
proceeded far in that science. And I read 
about this time Locke ‘‘On Human Under- 
standing,’’ and the ‘‘Art of Thinking,’’ by 
Messrs. du Port Royal. 

While I was intent on improving my lan. 
guage, I met with an English grammar (I think 
it was Greenwood’s), at the end of which there 
were two little sketches of the arts of rhetoric 
and logic, the latter finishing with a specimen 
of a dispute in the Socratic method ; and soon 
after I  procur’d Xenophon’s ‘‘ Memorable 
Things of Socrates,’’ wherein there are many 
instances of the same method. I was charm’d 
with it, adopted it, dropt my abrupt contradic- 
tion and positive argumentation, and put on 
the humble inquirer and doubter. And being 
then, from reading Shaftesbury and Collins, 
become a real doubter in many points of our 
religious doctrine, I found this method safest 
for myself and very embarrassing to those 
against whom I used it; therefore I took a de- 
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light in it, practis’d it continually, and grew 
very artful and expert in drawing people, even 
of superior knowledge, into concessions, the 
consequences of which they did not foresee, 
entangling them in difficulties out of which 
they could not extricate themselves, and so ob- 
taining victories that neither myself nor my 
cause always deserved. I continu’d this method 
some few years, but gradually left it, retaining 
only the habit of expressing myself in terms of 
modest diffidence; never using, when I ad. 
vanced any thing that may possibly be dis- 
puted, the words certainly, undoubtedly, or 
any others that give the air of positiveness to 
anopinion ; but rather say, I conceive or appre- 
hend a thing to be so and so; it appears to me, 
or J should think it so or so, for such and such 
reasons; or /zmagine tt to be so, or zt zs so, 
if IT am not mistaken, This habit, I believe, 
has been of great advantage to me when I have 
had occasion to inculcate my opinions, and per- 
suade men into measures that I have been from 
time to time engag’d in promoting; and, as 
the chief ends of conversation are to zzform or 
to be zxformed, to please or to persuade, I 
wish well-meaning, sensible men would not 
lessen their power of doing good by a positive, 
assuming manner, that seldom fails to disgust, 
tends to create opposition, and to defeat every 
one of those purposes for which speech was 
given to us, to wit, giving or receiving infor. 
mation or pleasure. For, if you would inform 
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a positive and dogmatical manner in advancing 
your sentiments may prevoke contradiction and 
prevent a candid attention. If you wish in- 
formation and improvement from the knowl- 
edge of others, and yet at the same time ex- 
press yourself as firmly fix’d in your present 
opinions, modest, sensible men, who do not 
love disputation, will probably leave you undis- 
turbed in the possession of your error. And 
by such a manner, you can seldom hope to rec- 
ommend yourself in Jleastng your hearers, or 
to persuade those whose concurrence you de- 
sire. Pope says, judiciously : 
“ Men should be taught as tf you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot” ; 
farther recommending to us 
“To speak, tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence.” 
And he might have coupled with this line that 
which he has coupled with ancther, I think, 
less properly : 
“ For want of modesty is want of sense.” 
if you ask, Why less properly? 1 must repeat 
the lines : 
“Tmmodest words admit of no defense, 
For want of modesty is want of sense.” 
Now, is not want of sense (where aman is so 
unfortunate as to want it) some apology for his 
want of modesty? and would not the lines 
stand more justly thus ? 


“Immodest words admit du¢ this defense, 
That want of modesty is want of sense.” 
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This, however, I should submit to better judg- 
ments. 

My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to 
print a newspaper. It was the second that ap- 
peared in America, and was called the Mew 
England Courant. The only one before it 
was the Boston News-Letter. I remember 
his being dissuaded by some of his friends from 
the undertaking, as not likely to succeed, one 
newspaper being, in their judgment, enough 
for America. At this time (1771) there are not 
less than five-and-twenty. He went on, how- 
ever, with the undertaking, and after having 
worked in composing the types and printing 
off the sheets, I was employed to carry the pa- 
pers thro’ the streets to the customers. 

He had some ingenious men among his 
friends, who amus’d themselves by writing 
little pieces for this paper, which gain’d it 
credit and made it more in demand, and these 
gentlemen often visited us. Hearing their con- 
versations and their accounts of the approba~ 
tion their papers were received with, I was ex- 
cited to try my hand among them ; but, being 
still a boy, and suspecting that my brother 
would object to printing any thing of mine in 
his paper if he knew it to be mine, I contrived 
to disguise my hand, and, writing an anony- 
mous paper, I put itin at night under the door 
of the printing-house. It was found in the 
morning, and communicated to his writing 
friends when they call’d in as usual, Thew 
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reac tt, commented on it in my hearing, and1 
had the exquisite pleasure of finding it met 
with their approbation, and that, in their differ. 
' ent guesses at the author, none were named but 
men of some character among us for learning 
and ingenuity I suppose now that I was 
rather lucky in my judges, and that perhaps 
they were not really so very good ones asI then 
esteem’d them. 

Encourag’d, however, by this, I wrote and 
convey’d in the same way to the press several 
more papers, which were equally approv’d; 
and I kept my secret till my small fund of sense 
for such performances was pretty well exhaust- 
ed, and then I discovered it, when I began to 
be considered a little more by my brother’s ac- 
quaintance, and in a manner that did not quite 
please him, as he thought, probably with rea- 
son, that it tended to make me too vain. And 
perhaps this might be one occasion of the differ- 
ences that we began to have about this time. 
Though a brother, he considered himself as my 
master, and me as his apprentice, and accord- 
ingly expected the same services from me as 
he would from another, while I thought he de- 
mean’d me too much in some he requir’d of 
me, who from a brother expected more indul- 
gence. Our disputes were often brought be- 
fore our father, and I fancy I was either gen- 
erally in the right, or else a better pleader, be- 
cause the judgment was generally in my favor. 
But my brother was passionate, and had often 
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beaten me, which I took extreamly amiss ; and, 
thinking my apprenticeship very tedious, I was 
continually wishing for some opportunity of 
shortening it, which at length offered in a man- 
ner unexpected.* 

One of the pieces in our newspaper on some 
political point, which I have now forgotten, 
gave offense to the Assembly. He was taken up, 
censur’d, and imprison’d for a month, by the 
Speaker’s warrant, I suppose, because he would 
not discover his author. I too was taken up and 
examin’d before the council; but, tho’ I did not 
give them any satisfaction, they content’d them- 
selves with admonishing me, and dismissed 
me, considering me, perhaps, as an apprentice, 
who was bound to keep his master’s secrets. 

During my brother’s confinement, which I 
resented a good deal, notwithstanding our pri- 
vate differences, I had the management of the 
paper ; and I made bold to give our rulers some 
rubs in it, which my brother took very kindly 
while others began to consider me in an unfavor- 
able light, as a young genius that had a turn 
for libelling and satyr. My brother’s discharge 
was accompany’d with an order of the House 
(a very odd one), that ** James Franklin shoula 
no longer print the paper called the New 
England Courant.” 

There was a consultation held in our print- 

* T fancy his harsh and tyrannical treatment of me 
might be a means of impressing me with that aversion 


to arbitrary power that has stuck to me through my 
whole life. 
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ing-house among his friends, what he should 
do in this case. Some proposed to evade the 
order by changing the name of the paper; but 
my brother, seeing inconveniences in that, it 
was finally concluded on as a better way, to let 
it be printed for the future under the name of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ; and to avoid the censure 
ef the Assembly, that might fall on him as 
still printing it by his apprentice, the contrie 
vance was that my old indenture should be re- 
turn’d to me, with a full discharge on the back 
of it, to be shown on occasion, but to secure to 
him the benefit of my service, I was to sign new 
indentures for the remainder of the term, which 
were to be kept private. A very flimsy scheme 
it was; however, it was immediately executed, 
and the paper went on accordingly, under my 
name for several months. 

At length, a fresh difference arising between 
my brother and me, I took upon me to assert 
my freedom, presuming that he would not ven- 
ture to produce the new indentures. It was 
not fair in me to take this advantage, and this 
I therefore reckon one of the first errata of my 
life ; but the unfairness of it weighed little with 
me, when under the impressions of resentment 
for the blows his passion too often urged him 
to bestow upon me, though he was otherwise 
not an ill-natur’d man : perhaps I was too saucy 
and provoking. 

When he found I would leave him, he took 
care to prevent my getting employment in any 
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other printing-house of the town, by going 
round and speaking to every master, who ace 
cordingly refus’d to give me work. I then 
thought of going to New York, as the nearest 
place where there was a printer; and I was 
rather inclin’d to leave Boston when I reflected 
that I had already made myself a little obnox- 
jous to the governing party, and, from the ar- 
bitrary proceedings of the Assembly in my 
brother’s case, it was likely I might, if I stay’d, 
soon bring myself into scrapes; and farther, 
that my indiscrete disputations about religion 
began to make me pointed at with horror by 
good people as an infidel or atheist. I deter- 
min’d on the point, but my father now siding 
with my brother, I was sensible that, if I at- 
tempted to go openly, means would be used to 
prevent me. My friend Collins, therefore, un- 
dertook to manage a little forme. He agreed 
with the captain of a New York sloop for my 
passage, under the notion of my being a young 
acquaintance of his, that had got a naughty 
girl with child, whose friends would compel 
me to marry her, and therefore I could not ap- 
pear or come away publicly. So I sold some 
of my books to raise a little money, was taken 
on board privately, and as we had a fair wind, 
in three days I found myself in New York, near 
300 miles from home, a boy of but 17, without 
the least recommendation to, or knowledge of 
any person in the place, and with very little 
money in my pocket. 
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My inclinations for the sea were by this time 
worn out, or I might now have gratify’d them. 
But, having a trade, and supposing myself a 
pretty good workman, I offer’d my service to 
the printer in the place, old Mr, William Brad- 
ford, who had been the first printer in Penn- 
sylvania, but removed from thence upon the 
quarrel of George Keith. He could give me 
no employment, having little to do, and help 
enough already; but says he, ‘‘My son at 
Philadelphia has lately lost his principal hand, 
Aquila Rose, by death ; if you go thither, I be- 
lieve he may employ you.’’ Philadelphia was 
a hundred miles further ; I set out, however, in 
a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest and things 
to follow me round by sea. 

In crossing the bay, we met with a squall that 
tore our rotten sails to pieces, prevented our 
getting into the Kill, and drove us upon Long 
Island. In our way, a drunken Dutchman, 
who was a passenger too, fell overboard ; when 
he was sinking, I reached through the water to 
his shock pate, and drew him up, so that we 
got him in again. His ducking sobered hima 
little, and he went to sleep. taking first out of 
his pocket a book, which he desir’d I would dry 
for him. It proved to be my old favorite au- 
thor, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in Dutch, 
finely printed on good paper, with copper cuts, 
a dress better than I had ever seen it wear in 
its own language. I have since found that it 
has been translated into most of the languages 
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ef Europe, and suppose it has been more gen- 
erally read than any other book, except perhaps 
the Bible. Honest John was the first that. I 
know of who mix’d narration and dialogue ; a 
method of writing very engaging to the reader, 
who in the most interesting parts finds himself, 
as it were, brought into the company and pres- 
ent at the discourse. De Foe in his ‘‘ Crusoe,”* 
his ‘‘ Moll Flanders,’’ ‘‘ Religious Courtship,” 
“Family Instructor,’’ and other pieces, has 
imitated it with success; and Richardson has 
done the same in his ‘‘ Pamela,’’ etc. 

When we drew near the island, we found it 
was at a place where there could be no land- 
ing, there being a great surff on the stony 
beach. So we dropt anchor, and swung round 
towards the shore. Some people came down to 
the water edee and hallow’d to us, as we did 
to them; but the wind was so high, and the 
surff so loud, that we could not hear so as to 
understand each other. There were canoes on 
the shore, and we made signs, and hallow’d 
that they should fetch us; but they either did 
not understand us, or thought it impracticable, 
so they went away, and night coming on, we 
had no reme ly but to wait till the wind should 
abate ; and, in the mean time, the boatman and 
I concluded to sleep, if we could; and so 
crowded into the scuttle, with the Dutchman, 
who was still wet, and the spray beating over 
the head of our boat, leak’d through to us, so 
that we were soon almost as wet as he. In this 
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manner we lay all night, with very little rest ; 
but the wind abating the next day, we made a 
shift to reach Amboy before night, having been 
thirty hours on the water, without victuals, or 
any drink but a bottle of filthy rum, the water 
we sail’d on being salt. 

In the evening I found myself very feverish, 
and went in to bed; but, having read some: 
where that cold water drank plentifully was 
good for a fever, I follow’d the prescription, 
sweat plentifully most of the night, my fever 
left me, and in the morning, crossing the ferry, 
I proceeded on my journey on foot, having fifty 
miles to Burlington, where I was told I should 
find boats that would carry me the rest of the 
way to Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day; I was thor- 
oughly soak’d, and by noon a good deal tired ; 
so I stopt at a poor inn, where I stayed all 
night, beginning now to wish that I had never 
lefthome. Icut so miserable a figure, too, that 
I found, by the questions ask’d me, I was sus. 
pected to be some runaway servant, and in dan- 
ger of being taken up on thatsuspicion. Howes 
ever, I proceeded the next day, and got in the 
evening to an inn, within eight or ten miles of 
Burlington, kept by one Dr. Brown. He en- 
tered into conversation with me while I took 
some refreshment, and, finding I had read a 
little, became very sociable and friendly. Our 
acquaintance continu’das long ashe liv’d. He 
had been, I imagine, an itinerant doctor, for 
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there was no town in England, or country in 
Europe, of which he could not give a very par- 
ticular account. He had some letters, and was 
ingenious, but much of an unbeliever, and 
wickedly undertook, some years after, to traves- 
tie the Bible in doggrel verse, as Cotton had 
done Virgil. By this means he set many of the 
facts in a very ridiculous light, and might have 
hurt weak minds if his work had been pub- 
lished ; but it never was. 

At his house I lay that night, and the next 
morning reach’d Burlington, but had the mor- 
tification to find that the regular boats were 
gone a little before my coming, and no other 
expected to go before Tuesday, this being Sat- 
urday ; wherefore I returned to an old woman 
in the town, of whom I had bought ginger- 
bread to eat on the water, and ask’d her advice. 
She invited me to lodge at her house till a pas- 
sage by water should offer; and being tired 
with my foot travelling, I accepted the invita- 
tion. She understanding I was a printer, would 
have had me stay at that town and follow my 
business, being ignorant of the stock necessary 
to begin with, She was very hospitable, gave 
me a dinner of ox-cheek with great good will, 
accepting only of a pot of ale in return ; and I 
thought myself fixed till Tuesday should come, 
However, walking in the evening by the side 
of the river, a boat came by, which I found was 
going towards Philadelphia, with several peo- 
plein her, They took me in, and, as there was 
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no wind, we row’d all the way ; and about mid- 
night, not having yet seen the city, some of the 
company were confident we must have passed 
it, and would row no farther; the others knew 
not where we were; so we put toward the 
shore, got into a creek, landed near an old 
fence, with the rails of which we made a fire, 
the night being cold, in October, and there we 
remained till daylight. Then one of the com. 
pany knew the place to be Cooper’s Creek, a 
little above Philadelphia, which we saw as soon 
as we got out of the creek, and arriv’d there 
about eight or nine o’clock on the Sunday 
morning, and landed at the Market-street 
wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this dee 
scription of my journey, and shall be so of my 
first entry into that city, that you may in your 
mind compare such unlikely beginnings with 
the figure I have since made there. I wasin 
my working dress, my best cloaths being to 
come round by sea. I was dirty from my jour 
ney; my pockets were stuff’d out with shirts 
and stockings, and I knew no soul nor where 
to look for lodging. I was fatigued with trave 
elliug, rowing and want of rest, I was very 
hungry ; and my whole stock of cash consisted 
of a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling in cop 
per. The latter 1 gave the people of the boat 
for my passage, who at first refus’d it, on ac» 
count of my rowing; but I insisted on their 
taking it. A man being sometimes more gen- 
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erous when he has but a little money than when 
he has plenty, perhaps thro’ fear of being 
thought to have but little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing-about 
till near the market-house I met a boy with 
bread. I had made many a meal on bread, 
and, inquiring where he got it, 1 went immedi- 
ately to the baker’s he directed me to, in Sec- 
ond-street, and ask’d for biscuit, intending such 
as we had in Boston ; but they, it seems, were 
not made in Philadelphia. Then I asked fora 
three-penny loaf, and was told they had none 
such. So not considering or knowing the dif- 
ference of money, and the greater cheapness 
nor the names of his bread, I bade him give me 
three-penny worth of any sort. He gave me, 
accordingly, three great puffy rolls. I was sur- 
pris’d at the quantity, but took it, and, having 
no room in my pockets, walk’d off with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other, ThusI 
went up Market-street as far as Fourth-street, 
passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future 
wife’s father ; when she, standing at the door, 
saw me, and thought I made, as I certainly did, 
a most awkward, ridiculous appearance. Then 
I turned and went down Chestnut-street and 
part of Walnut-street, eating my roll all the 
way, and, coming round, found myself again 
at Market-street wharf, near the boat I came 
in, to which ] went for a draught of the river 
water ; and, being filled with one of my rolls, 
gave the other two to a woman and her child 
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that came down the river in the boat with us, 
and were waiting to go farther. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, 
which by this time had many clean-dressed peo- 
ple in it, who were all walking the same way. 
I joined them, and thereby was led into the 
great meeting-house of the Quakers near the 
market. I sat down among them, and, after 
looking round awhile and hearing nothing said, 
being very drowsy thro’ labor and want of rest 
the preceding night, I fell fast asleep, and con- 
tinu’d so till the meeting broke up, when one 
was kind enough to rouseme. This was, there 
fore, the first house I was in, or slept in, in 
Philadelphia. 

Walking down again toward the river, and, 
looking in the faces of people, I met a young 
Quaker man, whose countenance I lik’d, and, 
accosting him, requested he would tell me 
where a stranger could get lodging. We were 
then near the sign of the Three Mariners, 
“* Here,’’ says he, ‘‘is one place that entertains 
strangers, but it is not a reputable house ; if 
thee wilt walk with me I ’ll show thee a better.” 
He brought me to the Crooked Billet, in Water. 
street. Here I got a dinner; and, while I was 
eating it, several sly questions were asked me, 
as it seemed to be suspected from my youth 
and appearance that I might be some run- 
away. 

After dinner my sleepiness return’d, and 
heing shown to a bed, I lay down without une 
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dressing, and slept till six in the evening, was 
call’d to supper, went to bed again very early, 
and slept soundly till next morning. Then I 
made myself as tidy as I could, and went to 
Andrew Bradford the printer’s. I found in the 
shop the old man his father, whom I had seen 
at New York, and who, travelling on horse- 
back, had got to Philadelphia before me. He 
introduc’d me to his son, who receiv’d me civ- 
illy, gave me a breakfast, but told me he did 
not at present want a hand, being lately sup- 
pli’d with one; but there was another printer 
in town, lately set up, one Keimer, who, per- 
haps, might employ me; if not, I should be 
welcome to lodge at his house, and he would 
give me a little work to do now and then till 
fuller business should offer, 

The old gentleman said he would go with me 
to the new printer; and when we found him, 
‘** Neighbor,”’ says Bradford, ‘*I have brought 
to see you a young man of your business ; per- 
haps you may want such a one.’* He ask’d 
me a few questions, put a composing stick in 
my hand to see how I work’d, and then said he 
would employ me soon, though he had just then 
nothing for me to do; and, taking old Brad- 
ford, whom he had never seen before, to be 
one of the townspeople that had a good will for 
him, enter’d into a conversation on his present 
undertaking and prospects; while Bradford, 
not discovering that he was the other printer’s 
father. on Keimer’s saying he expected soon te 
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get the greatest part of the business into his 
own hands, drew him on by artful questions, 
and starting little doubts, to explain all his 
views, what interest he reli’d on, and in what 
manner he intended to proceed. I, who stood 
by and heard all, saw immediately that one of 
them was a crafty old sophister, and the other 
amere novice. Bradford left me with Keimer, 
who was greatly surpris’d when I told him who 
the old man was. 

Keimer’s printing-house, I found, consisted 
of an old shatter’d press and one small, worn- 
out font of English, which he was then using 
himself, composing an Elegy on Aquila Rose, 
before mentioned, an ingenious young man, of 
excellent character, much respected in the 
town, clerk of the Assembly, and a pretty poet. 
Keimer made verses too, but very indifferently. 
He could not be said to write them, for his man- 
ner was to compose them in the types directly 
out of hishead. So there being nocopy, but 
one pair of cases, and the Elegy likely to re- 
quire all the letter, no one couid help him. I 
endeavor’d to put his press (which he had not 
yet us’d, and of which he understood nothing) 
into order fit to be work’d with ; and promising 
to come and print off his Elegy as soon as he 
should have got it ready, I return’d to Brad- 
ford’s, who gave me a little job to do for the 
present, and there I lodged and dieted. A few 
days after, Keimer sent for me to print off the 
Biegy. And now he had got another pair of 
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cases, and a pamphlet to reprint, on which he 
set me to work. 

These two printers I found poorly qualified 
for their business. Bradford had not been brea 
to it, and was very illiterate; and Keimer, tho’ 
something of a scholar, was a mere compositor, 
knowing nothing of press-work. He had been 
one of the French prophets, and could act their 
enthusiastic agitations. At this time he did 
not profess any particular religion, but some- 
thing of all on occasion; was very ignorant of 
the world, and had, as I afterward found, a 
good deal of the knave in his composition. He 
did not like my lodging at Bradford’s while I 
work’d with him. He had a house, indeed, but 
without furniture, so he could not lodge me; 
but he got me a lodging at Mr. Read’s, before 
mentioned, who was the owner of his house; 
and, my chest and clothes being come by this 
time, I made rather a more respectable appear- 
ance in the eyes of Miss Read than I had done 
when she first happen’d to see me eating my 
roll in the street. 

I began now to have some acquaintance 
among the young people of the town, that were 
lovers of reading, with whom I spent my even: 
ings very pleasantly; and gaining money by 
my industry and frugality, I lived very agree- 
ably, forgetting Boston as much as I could, and 
not desiring that any there should know where 
I resided, except my friend Collins, who was 
in my secret, and kept it when I wrote to him 
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At length an incident happened that sent me 
back again much sooner than I had intended, 
I had a brother-in-law, Robert Holmes, master 
of a sloop that traded between Boston and Dela- 
ware. He being at Newcastle, forty miles be- 
low Philadelphia, heard there of me, and wrote 
me a letter mentioning the concern of my 
friends in Boston at my abrupt departure, as- 
suring me of their good will to me, and that 
every thing would be accommodated to my 
mind if I would return, to which he exhorted 
me very earnestly. I wrote an answer to his 
letter, thank’d him for his advice, but stated 
my reasons for quitting Boston fully and in 
such a light as to convince him I was not so 
wrong as he had apprehended. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, 
was then at Newcastle, and Captain Holmes, 
happening to be in company with him when 
my letter came to hand, spoke to him of me, 
and show’d him the letter, The governor read 
it, and seem’d surpris’d when he was told my 
age. HesaidI appear’d a young man of prom- 
ising parts, and therefore should be encour- 
aged ; the printers at Philadelphia were wretch- 
ed ones ; and, if I would set up there, he made 
no doubt I should succeed; for his part, he 
would procure me the public business, and do 
me every other service in his power. This my 
brother-in-law afterward told me in Boston, 
but I knew as yet nothing of it; when, one 
day, Keimer and I being at work together near 
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the window, we saw the governor and anothe1 
gentleman (which proved to be Colonel French, 
of Newcastle), finely dress’d, come directly 
across the street to our house, and heard them 
at the door. 

Keimer ran down immediately, thinking it a 
visit to him ; but the governor inquir’d for me, 
came up, and with a condescension and polite- 
ness I had been quite unus’d to, made me 
many compliments, desired to be acquainted 
with me, blam’d me kindly for not having made 
myself known to him when I first came to the 
place, and would have me away with him to 
the tavern, where he was going with Colonel 
French to taste, as he said, some excellent 
Madeira. I was not a little surpris’d, and 
Keimer star’d like a pig poison’d. I went. 
however, with the governor and Colonel French 
to a tavern, at the corner of Third-street, and 
over the Madeira he propos’d my setting up 
my business, laid before me the probabilities of 
success, and both he and Colonel French as 
sur’d me I should have their interest and influ. 
ence in procuring the public business of both 
governments. On my doubting whether my 
father would assist me in it, Sir William said 
he would give me a letter to him, in which he 
would state the advantages, and he did not 
doubt of prevailing with him. So it was con 
cluded I should return to Boston in the first 
vessel, with the yovernor’s letter recommend- 
ing me to my father, In the mean time the ir 
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tention was to be kept a secret, and I went on 
working with Keimer as usual, the governor 
sending for me now and then to dine with him, 
a very great honor I thought it, and conversing 
with me in the most affable, familiar, and 
friendly manner imaginable. 

About the end of April, 1724, a little vessel 
offer’d for Boston. I took leave of Keimer as 
going to see my friends. The governor gave 
me an ample letter, saying many flattering 
things of me to my father, and strongly recom 
mending the project of my setting up at Phila 
delphia as a thing that must make my fortune. 
We struck on a shoal in going down the bay, 
and sprung a leak; we had a blustering time 
at sea, and were oblig’d to pump almost con- 
tinually, at which I took my turn. We arriv’d 
safe, however, at Boston in about a fortnight. 
I had been absent seven months, and my friends 
had heard nothing of me; for my br. Holmes 
was not yet return’d, and had not written about 
me. My unexpected appearance surpris’d the 
family ; all were, however, very glad to see me, 
and made me welcome, except my brother. I 
went to see him at his printing-house. I was 
better dress’d than ever while in his service, 
having a genteel new suit from head to foot, a 
watch, and my pockets lin’d with near five 
pounds sterling in silver. He receiv’d me not 
very frankly, look’d me all over, and turn’d to 
his work again. 

The journeymen were inquisitive where I 
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had been, what sort of a country it was, and 
how I lik’dit. I prais’d it much, and the happy 

lite I led in it, expressing strongly my inten- 
tion of returning to it ; and, one of them asking 
what kind of money we had there, I produc’d 
a handful of silver, and spread it before them, 

which was a kind of raree-show they had not 

been us’d to, paper being the money of Boston. 

Then I took an opportunity of letting them see 
my watch ; and, lastly (my brother still grum 

and sullen), I gave them a piece of eight to 
drink, and took my leave. This visit of mine 
offended him extremely ; for, when my mother 
some time after spoke to him of a reconcilia- 
tion, and of her wishes to see us on good terms 
together, and that we might live for the future 
as brothers, he said I had insulted him in such 
a manner before his people that he could never 
forget or forgive it. In this, however, he was 
mistaken. 

My father received the governor’s letter with 
some apparent surprise, but said little of it to 
me for several days, when Capt. Holmes re- 
turning he show’d it to him, ask’d him if he 
knew Keith, and what kind of man he was; 
adding his opinion that he must be of small dis- 
cretion to think of setting a boy up in business 
who wanted yet three years of being at man’s 
estate. Holmes said what he could in favor of 
the project, but my father was clear in the im- 
propriety of it, and at last gave a flat denial toe 
it. Then he wrote a sivil letter to Sir William, 
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snanking him for the patronage he had so 
kindly offered me, but declining to assist me as 
yet in setting up, I being, in his opinion, too 
young to be trusted with the management of a 
pusiness so important, and for which the prep- 
aration must be so expensive. 

My friend and companion Collins, who was a 
clerk in the post-office, pleas’d with the account 
I gave him of my new country, determined to 
go thither also; and, while I waited for my 
father’s determination, he set out before me by 
land to Rhode Island, leaving his books, which 
were a pretty collection of mathematicks and 
natural philosophy, to come with mine and me 
to New York, where he propos’d to wait for me. 

My father, tho’ he did not approve Sir Wil- 
liam’s proposition, was yet pleas’d that I had 
been able to obtain so advantageous a charac- 
ter from a person of such note where I had re- 
sided, and that I had been so industrious and 
careful as to equip myself so handsomely in so 
short a time ; therefore, seeing no prospect of 
an accommodation between my brother and 
me, he gave his consent to my returning again 
to Philadelphia, advis’d me to behave respect 
fully to the people there, endeavor to obtain the 
general esteem, and avoid lampooning and 
libeling, to which he thought I had too much 
inclination ; telling me, that by steady industry 
and a prudent parsimony 1 might save enough 
by the time I was one and-twenty to set me 
up: and that, if I came near the matter, he 
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would help me out with the rest. This was all 
I could obtain, except some small gifts as 
tokens of his and my mother’s love, when I em- 
bark’d again for New York, now with their ap- 
probation and their blessing. 

The sloop putting in at Newport, Rhode 
Island, I visited my brother John, who had 
been married and settled there some years. 
He received me very affectionately, for he al- 
ways lov’d me. A friend of his, one Vernon, 
having some money due to him in Pennsyl- 
vania, about thirty-five pounds currency, de- 
sired I would receive it for him, and keep it 
till I had his directions what to remit it in. 
Accordingly, he gave me an order. This after- 
wards occasion’d me a good deal of uneasiness. 

At Newport we took in a number of passen- 
gers for New York, among which were two 
young women, companions, and a grave, sensi- 
ble, matron-like Quaker woman, with her at- 
tendants, I had shown an obliging readiness 
to do her some little services, which impress’d 
her I suppose with a degree of good-will toward 
me ; therefore, when she saw a daily growing 
familiarity between me and the two young 
women, which they appear’d to encourage, she 
took me aside, and said, ‘‘ Young man, I am 
concern’d for thee, as thou has no friend with 
thee, and seems not to know much of the world, 
or of the snares youth is expos’d to; depend 
upon it, those are very bad women ; I can see 
it in all their actions ; and if thee art not upon 
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thy guard, they will draw thee intc some dan. 
ger; thev are strangers to thee, and I advise 
thee, in a friendly concern for thy welfare, to 
have no acquaintance with them.” As [ 
seem’d at first not to think so ill of them as she 
did, she mentioned some things she had ob 
sery’d and heard that had escap’d my notice. 
but now convine’d me she wasright. I thank’d 
her for her kind advice, and promis’d to follow 
it. When we arriv’d at New York, they told 
me where they liv’d, and invited me to come 
and see them ; but I avoided it, and it was well 
I did; for the next day the captain miss’d a 
silver spoon and some other things, that had 
been taken out of his cabin, and, knowing that 
these were a couple of strumpets, he got a ware 
rant to search their lodgings, found the stolen 
goods, and had the thieves punish’d. So, tho’ 
we had escap’d a sunken rock, which we scrap’d 
upon in the passage, I thought this escape of 
rather more importance to me. 

At New York I found my friend Collins, who 
had arriv’d there some time before me. We 
had been intimate from children, and had read 
the same books together; but he had the ad- 
vantage of more time for reading and studying, 
and a wonderful genius for mathematical learn- 
ing, in which he far outstript me. WhileI liv’d 
in Boston, most of my hours of leisure for con- 
versation were spent with him, and he con- 
tinu’d a sober as well as an industrious lad; 
was much respected for his learning by several 
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of the clergy and other gentlemen, and seemeé 
to promise making a good figure in life. But, 
during my absence, he had acquir’d a habit of 
sotting with brandy; and I found by his own 
account, and what I heard from others, that he 
had been drunk every day since his arrival at 
New York, and behav’d very oddly. He had 
gam’d, too, and lost his money, so that I was 
oblig’d to discharge his lodgings, and defray 
his expenses to and at Philadelphia, which 
prov’d extremely inconvenient to me. 

The then governor of New York, Burnet (son 
of Bishop Burnet), hearing from the 2aptain 
that a young man, one of his passengers, hada 
great many books, desir’d he would bring me 
to see him. I waited upon him accordingly, 
and should have taken Collins with me but that 
he was not sober. The gov’r. treated me with 
great civility, show’d me his library, which was 
a very large one, and we had a good deal of 
conversation about books and authors. This 
was the second governor who had done me the 
honor to take notice of me; which, to a poor 
boy like me, was very pleasing. 

We proceeded to Philadelphia. I received 
on the way Vernon’s money, without which we 
could hardly have finish’d our journey. Col- 
lins wished to be employ’d in some counting- 
house ; but, whether they discover’d his dram- 
ming by his breath, or by his behaviour, tho’ 
he had some recommendations, he met with no 
success in any application, and continu’d lodg 
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ing and boarding at the same house with me, 
and atmyexpense. Knowing I had that money 
of Vernon’s, he was continually borrowing of 
me, still promising repayment as soon as he 
should be in business. At length he had got 
so much of it that I was distress’d to think 
what I should doin case of being call’d on to 
remit it. 

His drinking continu’d, about which we 
sometimes quarrel’d , for, when a little intoxi- 
cated, he was very fractious. Once, in a boat 
on the Delaware with sore other young men, 
he refused to row in his turn. ‘‘ I will berow’d 
home,’’ sayshe. ‘‘ We will not row you,’’ says 
I. ‘‘ You must, or stay all night on the water,” 
says he, ‘‘just as you please.’’ The others 
said, ‘‘ Let us row; what signifies it?’ But, 
my mind being soured with his other conduct, 
I continu’d to refuse. So he swore he would 
make me row, or throw me overboard; and 
coming along, stepping on the thwarts, toward 
me, when he came up and struck at me, I 
clapped my hand under his crutch, and, rising, 
pitched him head-foremost into the river. I 
knew he was a good swimmer, and so was une 
der little concern about him; but before he 
could get round to lay hold of the boat, we had 
with a few strokes pull’d her out of his reach ; 
and ever when he drew near the boat, we ask’d 
if he would row, striking a few strokes to slide 
her away from him. He was ready to die with 
vexation, and obstinately would not promise te 
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row. However, seeing him at last beginning 
to tire, we lifted him in and brought him home 
dripping wet in the evening. We hardly ex- 
chang’d a civil word afterwards, and a West 
India captain, who had a commission to procure 
atutor for the sons of a gentleman at Barba- 
does, happening to meet with him, agreed to 
carry him thither. He left me then, promising 
to remit me the first money he should receive 
in order to discharge the debt; but I never 
heard of him after, 

The breaking into this money of Vernon's 
was one of the first great errata of my life; and 
this affair show’d that my father was not much 
out in his judgment when he suppos’d me too 
young to manage business of importance. But 
Sir William, on reading his letter, said he was 
too prudent. There was great difference in 
persons 3} and discretion did not always accom- 
pany years, nor was youth always without it. 
** And since he will not set you up,’’ says he, 
**T will do it myself. Give me an inventory of 
the things necessary to be had from England, 
and I willsend for them. You shall repay me 
when you are able; I am resolv’d to have a 
good printer here, and I am sure you must suc- 
ceed.’’ This was spoken with such an appear- 
ance of cordiality, that I had not the least doubt 
of his meaning what he said. I had hitherto 
kept the proposition of my setting up, a secret 
in Philadelphia, and I stillkeptit. Hadit been 
known that I depended on the governor, prob 
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ably some friend, that knew him better, would 
have advis'd me not to rely on him, as I after- 
wards heard it as his known character to be 
liberal of promises which he never meant to 
keep. Yet, unsolicited as he was by me, how 
could I think his generous offersinsincere? | 
believ’d him one of the best men in the world. 

I presented him an inventory of a little 
printing-house, amounting by my computation to 
about one hundred pounds sterling. He lik’d 
it, but ask’d me if my being on the spot in 
England to choose the types, and see that every 
thing was good of the kind, might not be of 
some advantage. ‘*Then,’’ says he, ‘‘ when 
there, you may make acquaintances, and estab- 
lish correspondences in the bookselling and 
stationery way.”’ I agreed that this might be 
advantageous, ‘Then,’ says he, ‘‘ get your- 
self ready to go with Auunzs”’ » which was the 
annual ship, and the only one at that time 
usually passing between London and Philadel- 
phia. But it would be some months before 
Annis sail’d, so I continu’d working with 
Keimer, fretting about the money Collins had 
got from me, and in daily apprehensions of 
being call’d upon by Vernon, which, however, 
did not happen for some years after. 

I believe 1 have omitted mentioning that, in 
my first voyage from Boston, being becalm’d 
off Block Island, our people set about catching 
cod, and hauled up a good many. Hitherto l 
had stuck to my resolution of not eating animal 
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food, and on this occasion I consider’d, with 
my master Tryon, the taking every fish as a 
kind of unprovoked murder, since none of them 
had, or ever could do us any injury that might 
justify the slaughter. All this seemed very 
reasonable. But I had formerly been a great 
lover of fish, and, when this came hot out of 
the frying-pan, it smelt admirably well. I bal- 
anc’d some time between principle and inclina- 
tion, till I recollected that, when the fish were 
opened, I saw smaller fish taken out of their 
stomachs ; then thought I, ‘‘ If you eat one an- 
other, I don’t see why we may n’t eat you.” 
So I din’d upon cod very heartily, and con. 
tinued to eat with other people, returning only 
now and then occasionally to a vegetable diet. 
So convenient a thing it is to be a reasonable 
creature, since it enables one to find or make 
a reason for every thing one has a mind to do. 
Keimer and I liv’d on a pretty good familiar 
footing, and agreed tolerably well, for he sus- 
pected nothing of my setting up. He retained 
a great deal of his old enthusiasms and lov’d 
argumentation. We therefore had many dis- 
putations. I used to work him so with my So- 
cratic method, and had trepann’d him so often 
by questions apparently so distant from any 
point we had in hand, and yet by degrees lead 
to the point, and brought him into difficulties 
and contradictions, that at last he grew ridicu- 
lously cautious, and would hardly answer me 
the most common question without asking 
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first: ‘“ What do you intend to infer from 
that?’ However, it gave him so high an opin- 
ion of my abilities in the confuting way, that 
he seriously proposed my being his colleague 
in a project he had of setting up a new sect. 
He was to preach the doctrines, and I was to 
confound all opponents. When he came to ex: 
plain with me upon the doctrines, I found sev- 
eral conundrums which I objected to, unless I 
might have my way a little too, and introduce 
some of mine. 

Keimer wore his beard at full length, because 
somewhere in the Mosaic law it is said, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not mar the corners of thy beard.” He 
likewise kept the Seventh day, Sabbath ; and 
these two points were essentials with him. I 
dislik’d both ; but agreed to admit them upon 
condition of his adopting the doctrine of using 
no animal food. ‘‘I doubt,’’ said he, ‘‘ my con- 
stitution will not bear that.’’ I assur’d him it 
would, and that he would be better forit. He 
was usually a great glutton, and I promised 
myself some diversion in half starving him. 
He agreed to try the practice, if I would keep 
him company. I did so, and we held it for 
three months. We had our victuals dress’d, 
and brought to us regularly by a woman in the 
neighborhood, who had from me a list of forty 
dishes, to be prepar’d for us at different times, 
in all which there was neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, and the whim suited me the better at this 
time from the cheapness of it, not costing us 
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above eighteen pence sterling each per week, 
I have since kept several Lents most strictly, 
leaving the common diet for that, and that for 
the common, abruptly, without the least incon- 
venience, so that I think there is little in the 
advice of making those changes by easy gradae 
tions. I went on pleasantly, but poor Keimer 
suffered grievously, tired of the project, long’d 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and order’d a roast 
pig. He invited me and two women friends te 
dine with him ; but, it being brought too soon 
upon table, he could not resist the temptation, 
and ate the whole before we came. 

I had made some courtship during this time 
to Miss Read. I hada great respect and affece 
tion for her, and had some reason to believe 
she had the same for me; but, as I was about 
to take a long voyage, and we were both very 
young, only a little above eighteen, it was 
thought must prudent by her mother to prevent 
our going too far at present, as a marriage, if 
it was to take place, would be more convenient 
after my return, when I should be, as I expect- 
ed, set up in my business. Perhaps, too, she 
thought my expectations not so well founded 
as I imagined them to be. 

My chief acquaintances at this time were 
Charles Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James 
Ralph, all lovers of reading. The two first 
were clerks to an eminent scrivener or convey- 
ancer in the town, Charles Brogden ; the other 
was clerk toa merchant. Watson was a pious, 
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sensible young man, of great integrity; the 
others rather more lax in their principles of re- 
ligion, particularly Ralph, who, as well as Col- 
lins, had been unsettled by me, for which they 
both made me suffer. Osborne was sensible, 
candid, frank ; sincere and affectionate to his 
friends; but, in literary matters, too fond of 
criticising. Ralph was ingenious, genteel in 
his manners, and extremely eloquent; I think 
I never knew a prettier talker. Both of them 
great admirers of poetry, and began to try their 
hands in little pieces. Many pleasant walks we 
four had together on Sundays into the woods, 
near Schuylkill, where we read to one another, 
and conferr’d on what we read. 

Ralph was inclin’d to pursue me study of 
poetry, not doubting but he might become emi- 
nent in it, and make his fortune by it, alleging 
that the best poets must, when they first began 
to write, make as many faults as he did. Os- 
borne dissuaded him, assur’d him he had no 
genius for poetry, and advis’d him to think of 
nothing beyond the business he was bred to; 
that, in the mercantile way, tho’ he had no 
stock, he might, by his diligence and punc- 
tuality, recommend himself to employment as a 
factor, and in time acquire wherewith to trade 
on his own account. I approv’d the amusing 
one’s self with poetry now and then, so far as 
to improve one’s language, but no farther. 

On this it was propos’d that we should each 
of us, at our next meeting, produce a piece of 
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our own composing, in order to improve by our 
mutual observations, criticisms, and corrections. 
As language and expression were what we had 
in view, we excluded all considerations of in- 
vention by agreeing that the task should bea 
version of the eighteenth Psalm, which de- 
scribes the descent of Deity. When the time 
of our meeting grew nigh, Ralph called on me 
first, and let me know his piece wasready. I 
told him I had been busy, and, having little in- 
clination, had done nothing. He then show’d 
me his piece for my opinion, and I much ap- 
prov’d it, as it appear’d to me to have great 
merit. ‘‘ Now,’’ says he, ‘‘ Osborne never will 
allow the least merit in any thing of mine, but 
makes tooo criticisms out of mere envy. He is 
not so jealous of you; I wish, therefore, you 
would take this piece, and produce it as yours ; 
I will pretend not to have had time, and so pro- 
duce nothing. We shall then see what he will 
say to it.’”’ It was agreed, and I immediately 
transcrib’d it, that it might appear in my own 
hand. 

We met; Watson’s performance was read ; 
there were some beauties in it, but many de- 
fects. Osborne’s was read ; it was much bet- 
ter; Ralph did it justice; remarked some 
faults, but applauded the beauties. He himself 
had nothing to produce. JI was backward ; 
seemed desirous of being excised ; had not had 
sufficient time to correct, exc.; but no excuse 
would be admitted ; produce I must. It was 
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read and repeated ; Watson and Osborne gave 
up the contest, and join’d in applauding it. 
Ralph only made some criticisms, and propos’d 
some amendments; but I defended my text. 
Osborne was against Ralph, and told him he 
was no better a critic than poet, so he dropt the 
argument. As the two went home together, 
Osborne expressed himself still more strongly 
in favor of what he thought my production ; 
having restrain’d himself before, as he said, 
lest I should think it flattery. ‘‘ But who would 
have imagin’d,’’ said he, ‘‘ that Franklin had 
been capable of such a performance; such 
painting, such force, such fire! He has even 
improy’d the original. In his common conver- 
sation he seems to have no choice of words ; he 
hesitates and blunders; and yet, good God! 
how he writes!’? When we next met, Ralph 
discovered the trick we had plaid him, and Os- 
borne was a little laught at. 

This transaction fixed Ralph in his resolution 
of becoming a poet. I did all I could to dis- 
suade him from it, but he continued scribbling 
verses till Pope cured him. He became, how- 
ever, a pretty good prose writer. More of him 
hereafter. But, as I may not have occasion 
again to mention the other two, I shall just re- 
mark here, that Watson died in my arms a few 
years after, much lamented, being the best of 
our set. Osborne went to the West Indies, 
where he became an eminent lawyer and made 
money, but died young. Heand Ihad madea 
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serious agreement, that the one who happen’d 
first to die should, if possible, make a friendly 
visit to the other, and acquaint him how he 
found things in that separate state. But he 
never fulfill’d his promise. 

The governor, seeming to like my company, 
had me frequently to his house, and his setting 
me up was always mention’d as a fixed thing. 
I was to take with me letters recommendatory 
to a number of his friends, besides the letter of 
credit to furnish me with the necessary money 
for purchasing the press and types, paper, etc. 
For these letters I was appointed to call at dif- 
ferent times, when they were to be ready ; but 
a future time was still named. Thus he went 
on till the ship, whose departure too had been 
several times postponed, was on the point of 
sailing. Then, when I call’d to take my leave 
and receive the letters, his secretary, Dr. Bard, 
came out to me and said the governor was ex- 
tremely busy in writing, but would be down at 
Newcastle before the ship, and there the letters 
would be delivered to me. 

Ralph, though married, and having one child, 
had determined to accompany me on this voy- 
age. It was thought he intended to establish a 
correspondence, and obtain goods to sell on 
commission; but I found afterwards, that, 
thro’ some discontent with his wife’s relations, 
he proposed to leave her on their hands, and 
never returnagain. Having taken leave of my 
friends, and interchang’d some promises with 
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Miss Read, I left Philadelphia in the ship, 
which anchor’d at Newcastle. The governor 
was there ; but when I went to his lodging, the 
secretary came to me from him with the civil- 
lest message in the world, that he could not 
then see me, being engaged in business of the 
utmost importance, but should send the letters 
to me on board, wish’d me heartily a good voy- 
age and a speedy return, etc. I returned on 
board a little puzzled, but still not doubting. 

Mr. Andrew Hamilton, a famous lawyer of 
Philadelphia, had taken passage in the same 
ship for himself and son, and with Mr. Den- 
ham, a Quaker merchant, and Messrs. Onion 
and Russel, masters of an iron work in Mary- 
land, had engag’d the great cabin; so that 
Ralph and I were forced to take up with a berth 
in the steerage, and none on board knowing 
us, were considered as ordinary persons. But 
Mr. Hamilton and his son (it was James, since 
governor) return’d from Newcastle to Philadel- 
phia, the father being recall’d by a great fee to 
plead for a seized ship; and, just before we 
sail’d, Colonel French coming on board, and 
showing me great respect, I was more taken 
notice of, and, with my friend Ralph, invited 
by the other gentlemen to come into the cabin, 
there being now room. Accordingly, we re 
mov’d thither. 

Understanding that Colonel French had 
brought on board the governor’s despatches, I 
ask’d the captain for those letters that were to 
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be put under my care. He said all were put 
into the bag together and he could sot then 
come at them ; but, before we landed in Eng- 
land, I should. have an opportunity of nicking 
them out; so I was satisfied for the present, 
and we proceeded on our voyage. We hada 
sociable company in the cabin, and lived un. 
commonly well, having the addition of all Mr, 
Hamilton’s stores, who had laid in plentifully, 
In this passage Mr, Denham contracted a friend. 
ship for me that continued during his life. The 
voyage was otherwise not a pleasant one. us 
we had a great deal of bad weather. 

When we came into the Channel, the captain 
kept his word with me, and gave me an oppot-:. 
tunity of examining the bag for the governor’s 
letters. I found none* upon which my name 
was put as under my care. 1 picked out six or 
seven, that, by the handwriting, I thought 
might be the promised letters, especially as one 
of them was directed to Basket, the king’s 
printer, and another to some stationer. We 
arriv’d in London the 24th of December, 1724. 
I waited upon the stationer, who came first in 
my way, delivering the letter as from Governor 
Keith. ‘‘I don’t know such a person,’ savs 
he ; but, opening the letter, ‘‘O! this is from 
Riddlesden. I have lately found him to be # 
complete rascal, and I will have nothing to dé 
with him, nor receive any letters from him.' 


* Evidently intended for ‘‘some.’"--ED. 
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So, putting the letter into my hand, he turn’d 
on his heel and left me to serve some customer. 
I was surpris’d to find these were not the gov- 
ernor’s letters ; and, after recollecting and com- 
paring circumstances, I began to doubt his sin- 
cerity. Ifound my friend Denham, and opened 
the whole affair to him. He let me into Keith’s 
character; told me there was not the least 
probability that he had written any letters zor 
me ; that no one, who knew him, had the small- 
est dependence on him; and he laught at the 
notion of the governor’s giving me a letter of 
credit, having, as he said, no credit to give. 
On my expressing some concern about what I 
should do, he advised me to endeavor getting 
some employment in the way of my business. 
‘ Among the printers here,’’ said he, ‘‘ you will 
improve yourself, and when you return to 
America, you will set up to greater advantage.”’ 
We both of us happened to know, as well as 
the stationer, that Riddlesden, the attorney, 
was a very knave. He had half ruin’d Miss 
Read’s father by persuading him to be bound 
for him. By this letter it appear’d there was a 
secret scheme on foot to the prejudice of Ham- 
ilton (suppos’d to be then coming over with us); 
and that Keith was concerned in it with Riddles- 
den. Denham, who was a friend of Hamil- 
ton’s, thought he ought to be acquainted with 
it ; so, when he arriv’d in England, which was 
soon after, partly from resentment and ill-will 
to Keith and Riddlesden, and partly from good- 
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will to him, I waited on him, and gave him the 
letter. He thank’d me cordially, the informa- 
tion being of importance to him ; and from that 
time he became my friend, greatly to my ad- 
vantage afterwards on many occasions. 

But what shall we think of a governor’s play- 
ing such pitiful tricks, and imposing so grossly 
on a poor ignorant boy! It was a habit he had 
acquired. He wish’d to please everybody ; 
and, having little to give, he gave expectations. 
He was otherwise an ingenious, sensible man, 
a pretty good writer, and a good governor for 
the people, tho’ not for his constituents, the 
proprietaries, whose instructions he sometimes 
disregarded. Several of our best laws were of 
his planning and passed during his adminis- 
tration. 

Ralph and I were inseparable companions. 
We took lodgings together in Little Britain at 
three shillings and sixpence a week—as much 
as we could then afford. He found some rela- 
tions, but they were poor, and unable to assist 
him. He now let me know his intentions of re- 
maining in London, and that he never meant 
to return to Philadelphia. He had brought no 
money with him, the whole he could muster 
having been expended in paying his passage. 
I had fifteen pistoles ; so he borrowed occasion- 
ally of me to subsist while he was looking out 
for business. He first endeavored to get into 
the playhouse, believing himself qualify’d for 
an actor, but Wilkes, to whom he apply'd, ad- 
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vis’d him candidly not to think of that employ- 
ment, as it was impossible he should succeed in 
it. Then he propos’d to Roberts, a publisher 
in Paternoster Row, to write for him a weekly 
paper like the Sfectator, on certain conditions, 
which Roberts did not approve. Then he en- 
deavored to get employment as a hackney 
writer, to copy for the stationers and lawyers 
about the Temple, but could find no vacancy. 

Iimmediately got into work at Palmer’s, then 
a famous printing-house in Bartholomew Close, 
and here I continu’d near a year. Iwas pretty 
diligent, but spent with Ralph a good deal of 
my earnings in going to plays and other places 
of amusement. We had together consumed all 
my pistoles, and now just rubbed on from hand 
to mouth. He seem’d quite to forget his wife 
and child, and I, by degrees, my engagements 
with Miss Read, to whom I never wrote more 
than one letter, and that was to let her know I 
was not likely soon to return. This was an- 
other of the great errata of my life, which I 
should wish to correct if I were to Jive it over 
again. In fact, by our expenses, I was con~- 
stantly kept unable to pay my passage. 

At Palmer’s I was employed in composing 
for the second edition of Wollaston’s ‘‘ Religion 
of Nature.’’ Some of his reasonings not ap- 
pearing to me well founded, I wrote a little 
metaphysical piece in which I made remarks on 
them. It was entitled ‘‘ Dissertation on Lib- 
erty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain.’’ I in- 
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scribed it to my friend Ralph I printed a 
small number. It occasion’d my being more 
consider’d by Mr. Palmer as a young man of 
some ingenuity, tho’ he seriously expostulated 
with me upon the principles of my pamphlet, 
which to him appear’d abominable. My print- 
ing this pamphlet was another erratum. While 
I lodg’d in Little Britain I made an acquaint- 
ance with one Wilcox, a bookseller, whose shop 
was at the next door. Hehad an immense col- 
lection of second-hand books. Circulating 
libraries were not then in use; but we agreed 
that, on certain reasonable terms, which I have 
now forgotten, I might take, read, and return 

any of his books. This I esteem’d a great ad- 
' vantage, and I made as much use of it asT 
could. 

My pamphlet by some means falling into the 
hands of one Lyons, a surgeon, author of a 
book entitled ‘‘ The Infailibility of Human 
Judgment,” it occasioned an acquaintance be- 
tween us. He took great notice of me, called 
on me often to converse on those subjects, car- 
ried me to the Horns, a pale ale house in —— 
Lane, Cheapside, and introduced me to Dr. 
Mandeville, author of the ‘‘ Fable of the Bees,’’ 
who had a club there, of which he was the soul, 
being a most facetious, entertaining compan- 
ion. Lyons, too, introduced me to Dr. Pem- 
berton, at Batson’s Coffee-house, who promis’d 
to give me an opportunity, some time or other, 
of seeing Sir Isaac Newton, of which I 
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Was extreenery desirous; but this never hap 
pened. 

I had prougnt over a few curiosities, among 
which the principal was a purse made of the 
asbestos, which purifies by fire. Sir Hans 
Sloane heard of it, came to see me, and invited 
me to his house in bioomsbury Square, where 
he show’d me all his curiosities, and persuaded 
me to let him aad that to the number, for which 
he paid me handsomely. 

In our house there loag’d a young woman, a 
milliner, who, I think, had a shop in the Clois. 
ters. She had been genteelly bred, was sensi- 
ble and lively, and of most pleasing conversa- 
tion. Ralph read plays to her in the evenings, 
they grew intimate, she took another lodging, 
and he followed her. They liv’d together some 
time ; but, he being still out of business, and 
her income not sufficient to maintain them with 
her child, he took a resolution of going from 
London, to try for a country school, which he 
thought himself well qualified to undertake, as 
he wrote an excellent hand, and was a master 
of arithmetic and accounts. This, however, he 
deemed a business below him, and confident of 
future better fortune, when he should be un- 
willing to have it known that he once was so 
meanly employed, he changed his name, and 
did me the honor to assume mine; for 1 soon 
after had a letter from him, acquainting me 
that he was settled in a small village (in Berk- 
shire, I think it was. where he taught reading 
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and writing to ten or a dozen boys, at sixpence 
each per week), recommending Mrs. T—— to 
my care, and desiring me to write to him, direct- 
ing for Mr. Franklin, schoolmaster, at such a 
place. 

He continued to write frequently, sending 
me large specimens of an epic poem which he 
was then composing, and desiring my remarks 
and corrections. These I gave him from time 
to time, but endeavor’d rather to discourage his 
proceeding. One of Young’s Satires was then 
just published. I copy’d and sent him a great 
part of it, which set in a strong light the folly 
of pursuing the Muses with any hope of ad- 
vancement by them. All was in vain; sheets 
of the poem continued to come by every post. 
In the meantime Mrs. T——, having on his ac- 
count lost her friends and business, was often 
in distresses, and us’d to send for me, and bor- 
row what I could spare to help her out of them. 
I grew fond of her company, and, being at that 
time under no religious restraint, and presum- 
ing upon my importance to her, I attempted 
familiarities (another erratum), which she re- 
puls’d with a proper resentment, and acquainted 
him with my behaviour. This made a breach 
between us; and, when he returned again to 
London, he let me know he thought I had can- 
cell’d all the obligations he had been under to 
me. SoJfound I was never to expect his re- 
paying me what I lent to him, or advanc’d for 
him. This, however, was not then of much 
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consequence, as he was totally unable; and in 
the loss of his friendship I found myself re- 
lieved from a burthen. I now began to think 
of getting a little money beforehand, and, ex- 
pecting better work, I left Palmer’s to work at 
Watts’s, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a still 
greater printing-house. Here I continued all 
the rest of my stay in London. 

At my first admission into this printing-house 
I took to working at press, imagining I felt a 
want of the bodily exercise I had been us’d to 
in America, where presswork is mix’d with 
composing. I drank only water; the other 
workmen, near fifty in number, were great 
guzzlers of beer. On occasion, I carried up 
and down stairs a large form of types in each 
hand, when others carried but one in both 
hands. They wondered to see, from this and 
several instances, that the Water-American, 
as they called me, was stronger than them- 
selves, who drank strong beer! We had an 
alehouse boy who attended always in the house 
to supply the workmen. My companion at the 
press drank every day a pint before breakfast, 
a pint at breakfast with his bread and cheese, 
a pint between breakfast and dinner, a pint at 
dinner, a pint in the afternoon about six o’clock, 
and another when he had done his day’s work. 
I thought it a detestable custom; but it was 
necessary, he suppos’d, to drink strong beer 
that he might be s¢romg to labor. I endeav- 
ored to convince him that the bodily strength 
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afforded by beer could only be in proportion to 
the grain or flour of the barley dissolved in the 
water of which it was made; that there was 
more flour in a pennyworth of bread; and 
therefore, if he would eat that with a pint of 
water, it would give him more strength than a 
quart of beer. He drank on, however, and had 
four or five shillings to pay out of his wages 
every Saturday night for that muddling liquor ; 
an expense I was free from. And thus these 
poor devils keep themselves always under. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have 
me in the composing-room, I left the press- 
men 3; a new bien venu or sum for drink, being 
five shillings, was demanded of me by the com- 
positors. I thought it an imposition, as I had 
paid below; the master thought so too, and 
forbad my paying it. I stood out two or three 
weeks, was accordingly considered as an ex- 
communicate, and had so many little pieces of 
private mischief done me, by mixing my sorts, 
transposing my pages, breaking my matter, 
etc., etc., if I were ever so little out of the room, 
and all ascribed to the chapel ghost, which 
they said ever haunted those not regularly ad- 
mitted, that, notwithstanding the master’s pro- 
tection, I found myself oblig’d to comply and 
pay the money, convine’d of the folly of being 
on ill terms with those one is to live with con- 
tinually. 

I was now on a fair footing with thems, 
and soon acquir’d considerable influence. 1 
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propos’d some reasonable alterations in thei+ 
chapel laws, and carried them against all oppo- 
sition. From my example, a great part of them 
left their muddling breakfast of beer, and bread, 
and cheese, finding they could with me be sup- 
ply’d from a neighboring house with a large 
porringer of hot water-gruel, sprinkled with 
pepper, crumb’d with bread, and a bit of butter 
in it, for the price of a pint of beer, viz., three 
half-pence. This was a more comfortable as 
well as cheaper breakfast, and kept their heads 
clearer. Those who continued sotting with 
beer all day, were often, by not paying, out of 
credit at the alehouse, and us’d to make inter- 
est with me to get beer; their /Zg¢A7, as they 
phrased it, dezzg out. I watch’d the pay-table 
on Saturday night, and collected what I stood 
engag’d for them, having to pay sometimes 
near thirty shillings a week on their accounts. 
This, and my being esteem’d a pretty good 
riggite, that is, a jocular verbal satirist, sup- 
ported my consequence in the society. My 
constant attendance (I never making a St. 
Monday) recommended me to the master; and 
my uncommon quickness at composing occa- 
sioned my being put upon all work of dispatch, 
which was generally better paid. So I went 
on now very agreeably. 

My lodging in Little Britain being too re- 
mote, I found another in Duke-street, opposite 
tothe Romish Chapel. It was two pair of stairs 
backwards, at an Italian warehouse, A widow 
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lady kept the house ; she had a daughter, and 
a maid servant, and a journeyman who attended 
the warehouse, but lodg’d abroad. After send- 
ing to inquire my character at the house where 
I last lodg’d she agreed to take me in at the 
same rate, 3s. 6d. per week; cheaper, as she 
said, from the protection she expected in hav- 
ing a man lodge in the house. She was a wid- 
ow, an elderly woman ; had been bred a Prot- 
estant, being a clergyman’s daughter, but was 
converted to the Catholic religion by her hus- 
band, whose memory she much revered ; had 
lived much among people of distinction, and 
knew a thousand anecdotes of them as far back 
as the time of Charles the Second. She was 
lame in her knees with the gout, and, therefore, 
seldom stirred out of her room, so sometimes 
wanted company; and hers was so highly 
amusing to me, that I was sure to spend an 
evening with her whenever she desired it. Our 
supper was only half an anchovy each, ‘on a 
very little strip of bread and butter, and half a 
pint of ale between us; but the entertainment 
was in her conversation. My always keeping 
good hours, and giving little trouble in the 
family, made her unwilling to part with me; so 
that, when I talk’d of a lodging I had heard of, 
nearer my business, for two shillings a week, 
which, intent as I now was on saving money, 
made some difference, she bid me not think of 
it, for she would abate me two shillings a week 
for the future ; so I remained with her at one 
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shilling and sixpence as long as I staid in Lon- 
don. 

In a garret of her house there lived a maiden 
lady of seventy, in the most retired manner, of 
whom my landlady gave me this account: that 
she was a Roman Catholic, had been sent 
abroad when young, and lodg’d in a nunnery 
with an intent of becoming a nun; but, the 
country not agreeing with her, she returned to 
England, where, there being no nunnery, she 
had vow’d to lead the life of a nun, as near as 
might be done in those circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, she had given all her estate to char- 
itable uses, reserving only twelve pounds a year 
to live on, and out of this sum she still gavea 
great deal in charity, living herself on water- 
gruel only, and using no fire but to boil it. 
She had lived many years in that garret, being 
permitted to remain there gratis by successive 
Catholic tenants of the house below, as they 
deemed it a blessing to have her there. A 
priest visited her to confess her every day. 
‘‘T have ask’d her,’’ says my landlady, ‘‘ how 
she, as she liv’d, could possibly find so much 
employment for aconfessor.’”’ ‘‘ Oh,’’ said she, 
‘it is impossible to avoid vazn thoughts.” I 
was permitted once to visit her. She wascheer- 
ful and polite, and convers’d pleasantly. The 
room was clean, but had no other furniture than 
a matras,a table with a crucifix and book,a 
stool which she gave me to sit on, and a picture 
over the chimney of Saint Veronica displaying 
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her handkerchief, with the miraculous figure of 
Christ’s bleeding face on it, which she ex- 
plained to me with great seriousness. She 
look’d pale, but was never sick; and I give it 
as another instance on how small an income, 
life and health may be supported. 

At Watts’s printing-house I contracted an 
acquaintance with an ingenious young man, 
one Wygate, who, having wealthy relations, 
had been better educated than most printers ; 
was a tolerable Latinist, spoke French, and 
lov’d reading. I taught him and a friend of 
his to swim at twice going into the river, and 
they soon became good swimmers. They in- 
troduc’d me to some gentlemen from the coun 
try, who went to Chelsea by water to see the 
College and Don Saltero’s curiosities. In our 
return, at the request of the company, whose 
curiosity Wygate had excited, I stripped and 
leaped into the river, and swam from near 
Chelsea to Blackfriar’s, performing on the way 
many feats of activity, both upon and under 
the water, that surpris’d and pleas’d those to 
whom they were novelties. 

Thad from a child been ever delighted with 
this exercise, had studied and practis’d ali 
Thevenot’s motions and positions, added some 
of my own, aiming at the graceful and easy as 
well as the useful. All these I took this oe- 
casion of exhibiting to the company, and 
was much flatter’d by their admiration ; and 
Wygate, who was desirous of becoming a mas. 
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ter, grew more and more attach’d to me on that 
account, as well as from the similarity of our 
studies. He at length proposed to me travei- 
ling all over Europe together, supporting our- 
selves everywhere by working at our business. 
I was once inclined to it; but, mentioning it 
to my good friend, Mr. Denham, with whom I 
often spent an hour when I had leisure, he dis- 
suaded me from it, advising me to think only 
of returning to Pennsylvania, which he was 
now about to do, 

J must record one trait of this good man’s 
character. He had formerly been in business 
at Bristol, but failed in debt to a number of 
people, compounded and went to America, 
There, by a close application to business asa 
merchant, he acquir’d a plentiful fortune ina 
few years. Returning to England in the ship 
with me, he invited his old creditors to an en- 
tertainment, at which he thank’d them for the 
easy composition they had favored him with, 
and, when they expected nothing but the treat, 
every man at the first remove found under his 
plate an order on a banker for the full amount 
of the unpaid remainder, with interest. 

He now told me he was about to return to 
Philadelphia, and should carry over a great 
quantity of goods, in order to open a store 
there. He propos’d to take me over as his 
clerk, to keep his books, in which he would 
instruct me, copy his letters, and attend the 
store. He added, that, as soon as | should be 
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acquainted with mercantile business, he would 
promote me by sending me with a cargo of 
flour and bread, etc., to the West Indies, and 
procure me commissions from others which 
would be profitable ; and, if I manag’d well, 
would establish me handsomely. The thing 
pleas’d me ; for I was grown tired of London, 
remembered with pleasure the happy months I 
had spent in Pennsylvania, and wish’d again 
to see it; therefore I immediately agreed on 
the terms of fifty pounds a year, Pennsylvania 
money ; less, indeed, than my present gettings 
as a compositor, but affording a better prospect. 

I now took leave of printing, as I thought, 
for ever, and was daily employ’d in my new 
business, going about with Mr. Denham among 
the tradesmen to purchase various articles, and 
seeing them pack’d up, doing errands, calling 
upon workmen to dispatch, etc.; and, when all 
was on board, I had a few days’ leisure. On 
one of these days, I was, to my surprise, sent 
for by a great man I knew only by name, a Sir 
William Wyndham, and I waited upon him. 
He had heard by some means or other of my 
swimming from Chelsea to Blackfriar’s, and of 
my teaching Wygate and another young man 
to swim in a few hours. He had two sons, 
about to set out on their travels ; he wish’d to 
have them first taught swimming, and proposed 
to gratify me handsomely if I would teach 
them. They were not yet come to town, and 
my stay was uncertain, so I could not under- 
take it; but from this incident I thought it 
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likely that, if I were to remain in England and 
open a swimming-school, I might get a good 
deal of money ; and it struck me so strongly, 
that, had the overture been sooner made me, 
probably I should not so soon have returned to 
America. After many years, you and I had 
something of more importance to do with one 
of these sons of Sir William Wyndham, become 
Earl of Egremont, which I shall mention in its 
place. 

Thus I spent about eighteen months in Lon- 
don ; most part of the time I work’d hard at 
my business, and spent but little upon myself 
except in seeing plays andin books. My friend 
Ralph had kept me poor; he owed me about 
twenty-seven pounds, which J was now never 
likely to receive ; a great sum out of my small 
earnings! I lov’d him, notwithstanding, for 
he had many amiable qualities. I had by no 
means improv’d my fortune ; but I had picked 
up some very ingenious acquaintance, whose 
conversation was of great advantage to me; 
and I had read considerably. 

We sail’d from Gravesend on the 23d of July, 
1726. For the incidents of the voyage, I refer 
you to my Journal, where you will find them all 
minutely related. Perhaps the most important 
part of that journal is the f/anx to be found in 
it, which I formed at sea, for regulating my 
future conduct in life. It is the more remark- 
able, as being formed when I was so young, 
and yet being pretty faithfully adhered to quite 
thro’ old age 
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A friendly correspondence as neighbors and 
old acquaintances had continued between me 
and Mr. Read’s family, who all had a regard 
for me from the time of my first lodging in 
their house. I was often invited there and con- 
sulted in their affairs, wherein I sometimes was 
of service. I piti’d poor Miss Read’s* unfortu- 
nate situation, who was generally dejected, 
seldom cheerful, and avoided company. I con- 
sidered my giddiness and inconstancy when in 
London as in a great degree the cause of her 
unhappiness, tho’ the mother was good enough 
to think the fault more her own than mine, as 
she had prevented our marrying before I went 
thither, and persuaded the other match in my 
absence. Our mutual affection was revived, 
but there were now great objections to our 
union. The match was indeed looked upon as 
invalid, a preceding wife being said to be living 
in England ; but this could not easily be prov’d, 
because of the distance ; and, tho’ there was a 
report of his death, it was not certain. Then, 
tho’ it should be true, he had left many debts, 

* She had in the interval made an unhappy mar- 
Tiage, and was separated from her husband. 
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which his successor might be call’d upon to 
pay. We ventured, however, over all these 
difficulties, and I took her to wife, September 
ist, 1730. None of the inconveniences hap- 
pened that we had apprehended ; she proved a 
good and faithful helpmate, assisted me much 
by attending shop; we throve together, and 
have ever mutually endeavor’d to make each 
other happy. Thus I corrected that great e7- 
ratum as well as J could.* 

About this time, our club meeting, not at a 
tavern, but in a little room of Mr. Grace’s, set 
apart for that purpose, a proposition was made 
by me, that, since our books were often referr’d 
to in our disquisitions upon the queries, it might 
be convenient to us to have them altogether 
where we met, that upon occasion they might 
be consulted ; and by thus clubbing our books 
to a common library, we should, while we lik’d 
to keep them together, have each of us the ad- 
vantage of using the books of all the other 
members, which would be nearly as beneficial 
as if each owned the whole. It was lik’d and 
agreed to, and we fill’d one end of the room 
with such books as we could best spare. The 
number was not so great as we expected ; and 
tho’ they had been of great use, yet some in- 
conveniences occurring for want of due care of 
them, the collection, after about a year, was 
separated, and each took his books home again. 

* Mrs, Franklin survived her marriage over forty 
years. She died December 19, 1774.—ED. 
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And now I set on foot my first project of a 
public nature, that for a subscription library. 
I drew up the proposals, got them put into form 
by our great scrivener, Brockden, and, by the 
help of my friends in the Junto,* procured fifty 
subscribers of forty shillings each to begin with, 
and ten shillings a year for fifty years, the term 
our company was to continue. We afterwards 
obtain’d a charter, the company being increased 
to one hundred ; this was the mother of all the 
North American subscription libraries, now so 
numerous. It is become a great thing itself, 
and continually increasing. These libraries 
have improved the general conversation of the 
Americans, made the common tradesmen and 
farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen from 
other countries, and perhaps have contributed 
in some degree to the stand so generally made 
throughout the colonies in defence of their 
privileges. 


At the time I establish’d myself in Pennsyl- 
vania, there was not a good bookseller’s shop in 
any of the colonies to the southward of Boston. 
In New York and Philadelphia the printers 
were indeed stationers ; they sold only paper, 
etc., almanacs, ballads, and a few common 
school-books. Those who lov’d reading were 
oblig’d to send for their books from Eneland ; 
the members of the Juntohad each afew. We 

* A young men’s club for mutual imprevement, 
formed by Franklin. 
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had left the alehouse, where we first met, and 
hired a room to hold our club in. I propos’d 
that we should all of us bring our books to that 
room, where they would not only be ready to 
consult in our conferences, but become a com- 
mon benefit, each of us being at liberty to bor- 
row such as he wish’d to read at home. This 
was accordingly done, and for some time con- 
tented us. 

Finding the advantage of this little collec- 
tion, I propos’d to render the benefit from books 
more common, by commencing a public sub- 
scription library. I drew a sketch of the plan 
and rules that would be necessary, and got a 
skilful conveyancer, Mr. Charles Brockden, to 
put the whole in form of articles of agreement 
to be subscribed, by which each subscriber en- 
gag’d to pay a certain sum down for the first 
purchase of books, and an annual contribution 
for increasing them. So few were the readers 
at that time in Philadelphia, and the majority 
of us so poor, that I was not able, with great 
industry, to find more than fifty persons, mostly 
young tradesmen, willing to pay down for this 
purpose forty shillings each, and ten shillings 
per annum. On this little fund we began. 
The books were imported; the library was 
opened one day in the week for lending to the 
subscribers, on their promissory notes to pay 
double the value if not duly returned. ‘The in- 
stitution soon manifested its utility, was imi- 
tated by other towns, and in other provinces. 
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The libraries were augmented by donations , 
reading became fashionable ; and our people, 
having no public amusements to divert their 
attention from study, became better acquainted 
with books, and in a few years were observ’d 
by strangers to be better instructed and more 
intelligent than people of the same rank gen- 
erally are in other countries. 

When we were about to sign the above-men- 
tioned articles, which were to be binding on us, 
our heirs, ete . for fifty years, Mr. Brockden, 
the scrivener, said to us: ‘‘ You are young 
men, but it is scarcely probable that any of you 
will live to see the expiration of the term fix’d 
in the instrument.’’ A number of us, however, 
are yet living; but the instrument was after a 
few years rendered null by a charter that incor- 
porated and gave perpetuity to the company, 

The objections and reluctances I met with in 
soliciting the subscriptions, made me soon feel 
the impropriety of presenting one’s self as the 
proposer of any useful project, that might be 
suppos’d to raise one’s reputation in the small- 
est degree above that of one’s neighbors, when 
one has need of their assistance to accomplish 
that project. I therefore put myself as much 
as I could out of sight, and stated it as a scheme 
of a number of friends, who had requested me 
to go about and propose it to such as they 
thought lovers of reading. In this way my 
affair went on more smoothly, and I ever after 
practis’d it on such occasions; and, from my 
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frequent successes, can neartily recommend it. 
The present little sacrifice of your vanity will 
afterwards be amply repaid. If it remains a 
while uncertain to whom the merit belongs) 
some one more vain than yourself will be en 
couraged to claim it, and then even envy will 
be disposed to do you justice by plucking those 
assumed feathers, and restoring them to their 
right owner. 

This library afforded me the means of im- 
provement by constant study, for which I set 
apart an hour or two each day, and thus re- 
pair’d in some degree the loss of the learned 
education my father once intended for me. 
Reading was the only amusement I allow’d 
myself. I spent no time in taverns, games, or 
frolics of any kind; and my industry in my 
business continu’d as indefatigable as it was 
necessary. I was indebted for my printing- 
house ; I had a young family coming on to be 
educated, and I had to contend with for busi- 
ness two printers, who were established in the 
place before me. My circumstances, however, 
grew daily easier. My original habits of fru- 
gality continuing, and my father having, among 
his instructions to me when a boy, frequently 
repeated a proverb of Solomon, ‘“‘ Seest thou a 
man diligent in his calling, he shall stand be- 
fore kings, he shall not stand before mean 
men,’’ I from thence considered industry as a 
means of obtaining wealth and distinction, 
which encourag’d me, tho’ I did not think that 
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I should ever literally stand before kings, 
which, however, has since happened; for | 
have stood before five, and even had the honor 
of sitting down with one, the King of Denmark, 
to dinner. 

We have an English proverb that says, ‘‘ He 
that would thrive, must ask his wife.’ It 
was lucky for me that I had one as much dis- 
pos’d to industry and frugality as myself. She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding 
and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchas- 
ing old linen rags for the paper-makers, etc., 
etc. We kept no idle servants, our table was 
plain and simple, our furniture of the cheapest. 
For instance, my breakfast was a long time 
bread and milk (no tea), and I ate it out ofa 
twopenny earthen porringer, with a pewter 
spoon, But mark how luxury will enter fami- 
lies, and make a progress, in spite of principle: 
being call’d one morning to breakfast, I found 
it in a china bowl, with a spoon of silver! 
They had been bought for me without my 
knowledge by my wife, and had cost her the 
enormous sum of three-and-twenty shillings, 
for which she had no other excuse or apology to 
make, but that she thought Zer husband de- 
serv’d a silver spoon and china bowl as well as 
any of his neighbors. This was the first ap- 
pearance of plate and china in our house, which 
afterward, in a course of years, as our wealth 
increas'd, augmented gradually to several hun- 
dred pounds in value. 
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I had been religiously educated as a Presby- 
terian ; and tho’ some of the dogmas of that 
persuasion, such as ¢he eternal decrees of 
God, election, reprobation, etc., appeared to 
me unintelligible, others doubtful, and I early 
absented myself from the public assemblies of 
the sect, Sunday being my studying day, I 
never was without some religious principles. I 
never doubted, for instance, the existence of 
the Deity ; that he made the world, and gov- 
ern’dit by his Providence ; that the most ac- 
ceptable service of God was the doing good to 
man ; that our souls are immortal ; and that all 
crime will be punished, and virtue rewarded, 
either here or hereafter. These I esteem’d the 
essentials of every religion ; and, being to be 
found in all the religions we had in our coun- 
try, I respected them all, tho’ with different de- 
grees of respect, as I found them more or less 
mix’d with other articles, which, without any 
tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm moral- 
ity, serv’d principally to divide us, and make 
us unfriendly to one another. This respect to 
all, with an opinion that the worst had some 
good effects, induc’d me to avoid all discourse 
that might tend to lessen the good opinion an- 
other might have of his own religion ; and as 
our province increas’d in people, and new places 
of worship were continually wanted, and gen- 
erally erected by voluntary contribution, my 
mite for such purpose, whatever might be the 
sect, was never refused. 
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Tho’ I seldom attended any public worship, 
I had still an opinion of its propriety, and of its 
utility when rightly conducted, and I regularly 
paid my annual subscription for the support of 
the only Presbyterian minister or meeting we 
had in Philadelphia. He us'd to visit me some- 
times as a friend, and admonish me to attend 
his administrations, and I was now and then 
prevail’d on to do so, once for five Sundays suc- 
cessively. Had he been in my opinion a good 
preacher, perhaps I might have continued, not- 
withstanding the occasion I had for the Sun- 
day’s leisure in my course of study; but his 
discourses were chiefly either polemic argu- 
ments, or explications of the peculiar doctrines 
of our sect, and were all to me very dry, unin- 
teresting, and unedifying, since not a single 
moral principle was inculcated or enfore’d, their 
aim seeming to be rather to make us Presby- 
terians than good citizens. 

At length he took for his text that verse of 
the fourth chapter of Philippians: ‘‘ Fzzadly, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, or of good report, tf there 
be any virtue, or any praise, think on these 
things.’ And I imagin’d, in a sermon on 
such a text, we could not miss of having some 
morality. But he confin’d himself to five points 
only, as meant by the apostle, viz.: 1. Keeping 
holy the Sabbath day. 2. Being diligent in 
reading the holy Scriptures. 3. Attending duly 
the public worship. «4. Partaking of the Sac- 
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rament. 5. Paying a due respect to God’s min- 
isters. These might be all good things ; but, 
as they were not the kind of good things that I 
expected from that text, 1 despaired of ever 
meeting with them from any other, was dis- 
gusted, and attended his preaching no more. 
I had some years before compos’d a little Lit- 
urgy, or form of prayer, for my own private 
use (viz., in 1728), entitled ‘‘ Articles of Belief 
and Acts of Religion.’’ I return’d to the use 
of this, and went no more to the public assem- 
blies. My conduct might be blamable, but I 
leave it, without attempting further to excuse 
it; my present purpose being to reiate facts, 
and not to make apologies for them, 


Rules of Conduct. 


It was about this time I conceiv’d the bold 
and arduous project of arriving at moral per- 
fection. I wish’d to live without committing 
any fault at any time ; I would conquer all that 
either natural inclination, custom, or company 
might lead me into. As I knew, or thought I 
knew, what was right and wrong, I did not see 
why I might not always do the one and avoid 
the other. But I soon found I had undertaken 
a task of more difficulty than I had imagined. 
While my care was employ’d in guarding 
against one fault, I was often surprised by an- 
other ; habit took the advantage of inattention ; 
inclination was sometimes too strong for rea- 
son. I concluded, at length, that the mere 
speculative conviction that it was our interest 
to be completely virtuous, was not sufficient to 
prevent our slipping ; and that the contrary 
habits must be broken, and good ones acquired 
and established, before we can have any de- 
pendence on a steady, uniform rectitude of con- 
duct. For this purpose I therefore contrived 
the following method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral vire 
tues I had met with in sny reading, I found the 
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catalogue more or less numerous, as different 
writers included more or fewer ideas under the 
same name. Temperance, for example, was 
by some confined to eating and drinking, while 
by others it was extended to mean the moder- 
ating every other pleasure, appetite, inclina- 
tion, or passion, bodily or mental, even to our 
avarice and ambition. I propos’d to myself, 
for the sake of clearness, to use rather more 
names, with fewer ideas annex’d to each, than 
a few names with more ideas; and I included 
under thirteen names of virtues all that at that 
time occurr’d to me as necessary or desirable, 
and annexed to each a short precept, which 
fully express’d the extent I gave to its meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their precepts, 
were: 


1. TEMPERANCE. 


Eat not to dullness ; drink not to elevation. 


2. SILENCE. 


Speak not but what may benefit others or 
yourself ; avoid trifling conversation. 


3. ORDER. 
Let all your things have their places; let 
each part of your business have its time. 
4. RESOLUTION. 


Resolve to perform what you ought ; perform 
without fail what you resolve. 
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5. FRUGALITY. 
Make no expense but to do good to others or 
yourself ; z.¢., waste nothing. 
6. INDUSTRY. 
Lose no time ; be always employ’d in some- 
thing useful ; cut off all unnecessary actions. 
7. SINCERITY. 
Use no hurtful deceit , think innocently and 
justly ; and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 
8. JUSTICE. 
Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting 
the benefits that are your tuty. 
9g. MoDERATION, 
Avoid extremes ; forbear resenting injuries 
so much as you think they deserve. 
10. CLEANLINESS. 


Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, clothes, or 
habitation. 
11. TRANQUILLITY. 


Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents 
common or unavoidable. 


12. CHASTITY. 


Rarely use venery but for health or offspring, 
never to dullness, weakness, or the injury of 
your own or another’s peace cr reputation. 
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13. HumMIiuity. 


Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 

My intention being to acquire the hadztude 
of all these virtues, I judg’d it would be well 
not to distract my attention by attempting the 
whole at once, but to fix it on one of them ata 
time ; and, when I should be master of that, 
then to proceed to another, and so on, till I 
should have gone through the thirteen ; and, as 
the previous acquisition of some might facilitate 
the acquisition of certain others, I arrang’d 
them with that view, as they stand above. 
Temperance first, as it tends to procure that 
coolness and clearness of head, which is so nec- 
essary where constant vigilance was to be kept 
up, and guard maintained against the unremit- 
ting attraction of ancient habits, and the force 
of perpetual temptations. This being acquir’d 
and establish’d, Silence would be more easy ; 
and my desire being to gain knowledge at the 
same time that I improv’d in virtue, and con- 
sidering that in conversation it was obtain’d 
rather by the use of the ears than of the tongue, 
and therefore wishing to break a habit I was 
getting into of prattling, punning, and joking, 
which only made me acceptable to trifling com- 
pany, I gave Sz/ence the second place. This 
and the next, Order, I expected would allow 
me more time for attending to my project and 
my studies. Resolution, once become habit- 
ual, would keep me firm in my endeavors to ob- 
tain all the subsequent virtues ; Frugadlzty and 
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Industry, freeing me from my remaining debt, 
and producing affluence and independence, 
would make more easy the practice of Sincerity 
and Justice, etc., etc. Conceiving then, that, 
agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras in his 
Golden Verses, daily examination would be 
necessary, I contrived the following method 
for conducting that examination. 

I made a little book, in which I allotted « 
page for each of the virtues. I rul’d each pags 
with red ink, so as to have seven columns, one 
for each day of the week, marking each column 
with a letter for the day. I cross’d these col- 
umns with thirteen red lines, marking the be- 
ginning of each line with the first letter of one 
of the virtues, on which line, and in its proper 
column, I might mark, by a little black spot, 
every fault I found upon examination to have 
been committed respecting that virtue upon 
that day. 

I determined to give a week’s strict attention 
to each of the virtues successively. Thus, in the 
first week, my great guard was to avoid every 
the least offence agaist Temperance, leaving 
the other virtues to their ordinary chance, only 
marking every evening the faults of the day. 
Thus, if in the first week I could keep my first 
line, marked T, clear of spots, I suppos’d the 
habit of that virtue so much strengthen’d, and 
its opposite weaken’d, that I might venture ex- 
tending my attention to include the next, ana 
for the following week keep both lines clear of 
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Farm af the Pages. 


TEMPERANCE. 


EAT NOT TO DULNESS ; 
DRINK NOT TO ELEVATION, 


spots. Proceeding thus to the last, I could go 

thro’ a course complete in thirteen weeks, and 

four courses in a year. And like him who, 

having a garden to weed, does not attempt to 

eradicate all the bad herbs at once, which would 

exceed his reach and his strength, but works 
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on one of the beds at a time, and, having ac. 
complish’d the first, proceeds to a second, so I 
should have, I hoped, the encouraging pleasure 
of seeing on my pages the progress I made in 
virtue, by clearing successively my lines of 
their spots, till in the end, by a number of 
courses, I should be happy in viewing a clean 
book, after a thirteen weeks’ daily examination. 

This my little book had for its motto these 
lines from Addison’s Cazo : 


“Here willl hold. If ther’s a power above us 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Thro’ all her works), He must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


Another from Cicero : 

“QO vite Philosophia dux! O virtutum indagatrix 
expultrixque vitiorum! Unus dies, bene et ex preeceptis 
tuis actus, peccanti immortalitati est anteponendus.” 

Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
speaking of wisdom or virtue : 

“Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left 
hand riches and honor. Her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace.”’ iii. 16, 17. 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of 
wisdom, I thought it right and necessary to 
solicit his assistance for obtaining it, to this 
end I formed the following little prayer, which 
was prefix’d to my tables of examination, for 
daily use : 

“O powerful Goodness! bountiful Father ! merciful 
Guide! Increase in me that wisdom which discover s my 


truest interest. Strengthen my resolutions to perform 
what that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind offices to 
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thy other children as the only return in my power for 
thy continual favours to me. 


I used also sometimes a little prayer which I 
took from Thomson’s Poems, viz.: 


“Father of light and life, thou Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is good ; teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit ; and fill my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !’’ 


The precept of Order requiring that every 
part of my business should have its allotted 
time, one page in my little book contain’d the 
following scheme of employment for the 
twenty four hours of a natural day. 


THE MORNING. f 5] Rise, wash, and address 
Question, What good | 6| Powerful Goodness! Con- 
shall I do this day? ttrive day’s business, and 
take the resolution of the 
71 day ; prosecute the present 

study, and breakfast. 


“| 
9 } Work 
Io 
uJ 
12 Read, or overlook my ace 
Noon. { I pd eter dine. 
2 
3\ Work. 
4 
5 
EVENING. 6) Putthings in their places. 
Question. What good} 7, Supper. Music or diversion, 
have I done to-day? ef or conversation. Examina- 
gJ tion of the day. 
10 | 
II 
12 
NIGHT. 1; SLEEP 
2 | 
l 3 
4 
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Ienter’d upon the execution of this plan for 
self-examination, and continu’d it with occa- 
sional intermissions for some time. I was sur- 
pris’d to find myself so much fuller of faults 
than I had imagined ; but I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them diminish. To avoid the 
trouble of renewing now and then my little 
book, which, by scraping out the marks on the 
paper of old faults to make room for new ones 
in a new course, became full of holes, I trans- 
ferr’d my tables and precepts to the ivory leaves 
of a memorandum book, on which the lines 
were drawn with red ink, that made a durable 
stain, and on those lines I mark’d my faults 
with a black-lead pencil, which marks I could 
easily wipe out with a wet sponge. After a 
while I went thro’ one course only in a year, 
and afterward only one in several years, till at 
length I omitted them entirely, being employ’d 
in voyages and business abroad, with a multi- 
plicity of affarrs that interfered ; but I always 
carried my little book with me. 

My scheme of Order gave me the most 
trouble; and I found that, tho’ it might be 
practicable where a man’s business was such as 
to leave him the disposition of his time, that of 
a journeyman printer, for instance, it was not 
possible to be exactly observed by a master, 
who must mix with the world, and often receive 
people of business at their own hours, Order, 
too, with regard to places for things, papers, 
etc., I found extremely difficult to acquire. I 
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had not been early accustomed to it, and, hav- 
ing an exceeding good memory, I was not so 
sensible of the inconvenience attending want 
of method. This article, therefore, cost meso 
much painful attention, and my faults in it 
vexed me so much, and J made so little progress 
in amendment, and had such frequent relapses, 
that I was almost ready to give up the attempt, 
and content myself with a faulty character in 
that respect, like the man who, in buying an ax 
of a smith, my neighbor, desired to have the 
whole of its surface as bright as the edge. The 
smith consented to grind it bright for him if 
he would turn the wheel; he turn’d, while the 
smith press’d the broad face of the ax hard and 
heavily on the stone, which made the turning 
of it very fatiguing. The man came every now 
and then from the wheel to see how the work 
went on, and at length would take his ax as it 
was, without farther grinding. ‘‘ No,’’ said the 
smith, ‘‘turn on, turn on; we shall have it 
bright by-and-by ; as yet, it is only speckled,’’ 
““Yes,’’ says the man, ‘but I think I like a 
speckled ax best.’ And I believe this may 
have been the case with many, who, having, 
for want of some such means as I employ’d, 
found the difficulty of obtaining good and 
breaking bad habits in other points of vice and 
virtue, have given up the struggle, and con- 
cluded that ‘‘ a speckled ax was best’; For 
something, that pretended to be reason, was 
every now and then suggesting to me that such 
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extreme nicety as I exacted of myself might be 
akind of foppery in morals, which, if it were 
known, would make me ridiculous ; that a per- 
fect character might be attended with the in- 
convenience of being envied and hated; and 
that a benevolent man should allow a few faults 
in himself, to keep his friends in countenance. 
In truth, I found myself incorrigible with re- 
spect to order , and now I am grown old, and 
my memory bad, I feel very sensibly the want 
of it. But, on the whole, tho’ I never arrived 
at the perfection I had been so ambitious of ob- 
taining, but fell far short of it, yet I was, by 
the endeavour, a better and a happier man than 
I otherwise should have been if I had not at- 
tempted it ; as those who aim at perfect writing 
by imitating the engraved copies, tho’ they 
never reach the wish’d-for excellence of those 
copies, their hand is mended by the endeavour, 
and is tolerable while it continues fair and legible- 
It may be well my posterity should be in- 
formed that to this little artifice, with the bless- 
ing of God, their ancestor ow’d the constant 
felicity of his life, down to his 79th year, in 
which this is written. What reverses may at- 
tend the remainder is in the hand of Provi- 
dence; but, if they arrive, the reflection on 
past happiness enjoy’d ought to help his bear- 
ing them with more resignation. To Temper- 
ance he ascribes his long-continued health, and 
what is still left to him of a good constitution ; 
to Industry and Frugality, the early easiness of 
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his circumstances and acquisition of his fortune, 
with all that knowledge that enabled him to be 
a useful citizen, and obtained for him some de- 
gree of reputation among the learned ; to Sin- 
cerity and Justice, the confidence of his coun- 
try, and the honorable employs it conferred 
upon him; and to the joint influence of the 
whole mass of the virtues, even in the imper- 
fect state he was able to acquire them, all that 
evenness of temper, and that cheerfulness in 
conversation, which makes his company still 
sought for, and agreeable even to his younger 
acquaintance. I hope, therefore, that some of 
my descendants may follow the example and 
reap the benefit. 

It will be remark’d that, tho’ my scheme was 
not wholly without religion, there was in it no 
mark of any of the distinguishing tenets of any 
particular sect. I had purposely avoided them ; 
for, being fully persuaded of the utility and ex- 
cellency of my method, and that it might be 
serviceable to people in all religions, and in- 
tending some time or other to publish it, I 
would not have any thing in it that should prej- 
udice any one, of any sect, against it. J pur- 
posed writing a little comment on each virtue, 
in which I would have shown the advantages 
of possessing it, and the mischiefs attending its 
opposite vice; and I should have called my 
book ‘' The Art of Virtue,’’* because it would 


* Nothing solikely to make a man’s fortune as virtue. 
—([Marg. note.] 
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have shown the means and manner of obtain. 
ing virtue, which would have distinguished it 
from the mere exhortation to be good, that does 
not instruct and indicate the means, but is like 
the apostle’s man of verbal charity, who only 
without showing to the naked and hungry how 
or where they might get clothes or victuals, ex- 
horted them to be fed and clothed.—James ii. 
15, 16. 

But it so happened that my intention of writ- 
ing and publishing this comment was never 
fulfilled. I did, indeed, from time to time, put 
down short hints of the sentiments, reasonings, 
etc., to be made use of in it, some of which I 
have still by me; but the necessary close atten- 
tion to private business in the earlier part of 
my life, and public business since, have occas 
sioned my postponing it; for, it being con- 
nected in my mind with a great and extensive 
project, that required the whole man to exe- 
cute, and which an unforeseen succession of 
employs prevented my attending to, it has hith- 
erto remain’d unfinish’d. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and 
enforce this doctrine, that vicious actions are 
not hurtful because they are forbidden, but for- 
bidden because they are hurtful, the nature of 
man alone considered ; that it was, therefore, 
every one’s interest to be virtuous who wish’d 
to be happy even in this world ; and I should, 
from this circumstance (there being always in 
the world a number of rich merchants, nobility, 
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states, and princes, who have need of honest 
instruments for the management of their affairs, 
and such being so rare), have endeavored to 
convince young persons that no qualities were 
so likely to make a poor man’s fortune as those 
of probity and integrity. 

My list of virtues contain’d at first but twelve ; 
but a Quaker friend having kindly informed 
me that I was generally thought proud ; that 
my pride show’d itself frequently in conversa- 
tion ; that I was not content with being in the 
right when discussing any point, but was over- 
bearing, and rather insolent, of which he con- 
vine’d me by mentioning several instances ; I 
determined endeavouring to cure myself, if I 
could, of this vice or folly among the rest, and 
l added Humility to my list, giving an exten- 
sive meaning to the word. 

I cannot boast of much success in acquiring 
the reality of this virtue, but I had a good deal 
with regard to the appearance of it. I made 
it a rule to forbear all direct contradiction to 
the sentiments of others, and all positive asser- 
tion of my own. I even forbid myself, agree- 
ably to the old laws of our Junto, the use of 
every word or expression in the language that 
imported a fix’d opinion, such as certaindy, un- 
doubtedly, etc., and I adopted, instead of them, 
L conceive, J apprehend, or I imagine a thing 
to be so or so; or it so appears to me at pres- 
ent, When another asserted something that I 
thought an error, I deny’d myself the pleasure 
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of contradicting him abruptly, and of showing 
immediately some absurdity in his proposition ; 
and in answering I began by observing that in 
certain cases or circumstances his opinion would 
be right, but in the present case there affear’ad 
or seem’d to me some difference, etc. I soon 
found the advantage of this change in my man- 
ner; the conversations I engag’d in went on 
more pleasantly. The modest way in which I 
propos’d my opinions procur’d them a readier 
reception and less contradiction ; I had less 
mortification when I was found to be in the 
wrong, and I more easily prevail’d with others 
to give up their mistakes and join with me 
when I happened to be in the right. 

And this mode, which I at first put on with | 
some violence to natural inclination, became at 
length so easy, and so habitual to me, that per- 
haps for these fifty years past no one has ever 
heard a dogmatical expression escapeme. And 
to this habit (after my character of integrity) ] 
think it principally owing that I had early so 
much weight with my fellow-citizens when I 
proposed new institutions, or alterations in the 
eld, and so much influence in public councils 
when I became a member ; for I was but a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to much hesi- 
tation in my choice of words, hardly correct in 
language, and yet I generally carried my points. 

In reality, there is, perhaps, no one of our 
natural passions so hard to subdue as rede. 
Disguise it, struggle with it, beat it down, stifle 
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ft, mortify it as much as one pleases, it is 
still alive, and will every now and then peep 
out and show himself; you will see it, per- 
haps, often in this history; for, even if I 
could conceive that I had completely over- 
come it, I should probably be proud of my 
humility. 


- {Thus far written at Passy, 1784] 


Public Affairs. 


My first promotion was my being chosen in 
1736, clerk ot the General Assembly. . The 
choice was made that year without opposition ; 
but the year following, when I was again pro- 
pos’d (the choice, like that of the members, 
being annual), a new member made a long 
speech against me, in order to favour some 
other candidate. I was, however, chosen, 
which was the more agreeable to me, as, be- 
sides the pay for the immediate service as clerk, 
the place gave me a better opportunity of keep- 
ing up an interest among the members, which 
secur’d to me the business of printing the votes, 
laws, paper money, and other occasional jobs 
for the public, that, on the whole, were very 
profitable. 

I therefore did not like the opposition of this 
new member, who was a gentleman of fortune 
and education, with talents that were likely to 
give him, in time, great influence in the House, 
which, indeed, afterwards happened. I did 
not, however, aim at gaining his favour by pay- 
ing any servile respect to him, but, after some 
time, took this other method. Having heard 
that he had in his librarv a certain very scarce 
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and curious book, I wrote a note to him, ex. 
pressing my desire of perusing that book, and 
requesting he would do me the favour of lend- 
ing it tome fora few days. He sent it imme- 
diately, and I return’d it in about a week with 
another note, expressing strongly my vense of 
the favour. When we next met in the House, 
he spoke to me (which he had never done be- 
fore), and with great civility ; and he ever after 
manifested a readiness to serve me on all occa 
sions, so that we became great friends, and our 
friendship continued to his death. This is an- 
other instance of the truth of an old maxim I 
had Jearned, which says: ‘‘ He ‘hat has once 
done you a kindness will be more ready to do 
you another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged.” And it shows how much more profit- 
able it is prudently to remove, than to resent, 
return, and continue inimical proceedings. 

In 1737, Colonel Spotswood, late governor of 
Virginia, and then postmaster-general, being 
dissatisfied with the conduct of his deputy at 
Philadelphia, respecting some negligence in 
tendering, and inexactitude of his accounts, 
took from him the commission and offered it to 
me. I accepted it readily, and found it of great 
advantage ; for, tho’ the salary was small, it 
facilitated the correspondence that improv’d 
my newspaper, increas’d the number demand- 
ed, as well as the advertisements to be inserted, 
so that it came to afford me a considerable in- 
some. My old competitor’s newspaper declin’d 
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proportionably, and I was satisfy’d without re. 
taliating his refusal, while postmaster, to per- 
mit my papers being carried by the riders. 
Thus he suffer’d greatly from his neglect in due 
accounting ; and I mention it as a lesson to 
those young men who may be employ’d in 
managing affairs for others, that they should 
always render accounts, and make remittances, 
with great clearness and punctuality. The 
character of observing such a conduct is the 
most powerful of all recommendations to new 
employments and increase of business. 

I began now to turn my thoughts a little to 
public affairs, beginning, however, with small 
matters. The city watch was one of the first 
things that I conceiv’d to want regulation. It 
was managed by the constables of the respec- 
tive wards in turn; the constable warned a 
number of housekeepers to attend him for the 
night. ‘Those who chose never to attend, paid 
him six shillings a year to be excus’d, which 
was suppos’d to be for hiring substitutes, but 
was, in reality, much more than was necessary 
for that purpose, and made the constableship a 
place of profit; and the constable, for a little 
drink, often got such ragamuffins about him as 
a watch, that respectable housekeepers did not 
choose to mix with. Walking the rounds, too, 
was often neglected, and most of the nights 
spent in tippling. I thereupon wrote a paper 
to be read in Junto, representing these irregu- 
larities, but insisting more particularly on the 
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inequality of this six-shilling tax of the consta- 
bles, respecting the circumstances of those who 
paid it, since a poor widow housekeeper, all 
whose property to be guarded by the watch did 
not perhaps exceed the value of fifty pounds, 
paid as much as the wealthiest merchant, who 
had thousands of pounds’ worth of goods in his 
stores, 

On the whole, I proposed as a more effectual 
watch, the hiring of proper men to serve cone 
stantly in that business ; and as a more equita- 
ble way of supporting the charge, the levying 
a tax that should be proportion’d to the prop- 
erty. This idea, being approv’d by the Junto, 
was communicated to the other clubs, but as 
arising in each of them; and though the plan 
was not immediately carried into execution, 
yet, by preparing the minds of people for the 
change, it paved the way for the law obtained 
a few years after, when the members of our 
clubs were grown into more influence. 

About this time I wrote a paper (first to be 
read in Junto, but it was afterward publish’d) 
on the different accidents and carelessnesses 
by which houses were set on fire, with cautions 
against them, and means proposed of avoiding 
them. This was much spoken of as a useful 
piece, and gave rise to a project, which soon 
followed it, of forming a company for the more 
ready extinguishing of fires, and mutual assist- 
ance in removing and securing of goods when 
fn danger. Associates in this scheme were 
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presently found, amounting to thirty. Our 
articles of agreement oblig’d every member to 
keep always in good order, and fit for use, a 
certain number of leather buckets, with strong 
bags and baskets (for packing and transporting 
of goods), which were to be brought to every 
fire ; and we agreed to meet once a month and 
spend a social evening together, in discoursing 
and communicating such ideas as occurred to 
us upon the subject of fires, as might be useful 
in our conduct on such occasions, 

The utility of this institution soon appeared, 
and many more desiring to be admitted than 
we thought convenient for one company, they 
were advised to form another, which was ac- 
cordingly done; and this went on, one new 
company being formed after another, till they 
became so numerous as to include most of the 
inhabitants who were men of property; and 
now, at the time of my writing this, tho’ up- 
ward of fifty years since its establishment, that 
which I first formed, called the Union Fire 
Company, still subsists and flourishes, tho’ the 
first members are all deceas’d but myself and 
one, who is older by a year than Lam. The 
small fines that have been paid by members for 
absence at the monthly meetings have been ap- 
ply’d to the purchase of fire-engines, ladders, 
fire-hooks, and other useful implements for each 
company, so that 1 question whether there is a 
city in the world better provided with the 
means of putting a stop to beginning conflagra- 
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tions; and, in fact, since these institutions, the 
city has never lost by fire more than one or two 
houses at a time, and the flames have often 
been extinguished before the house in which 
they began has been half consumed. 


George Whitefield. 


In 1739 arrived among us from Ireland the 
Reverend Mr. Whitefield, who had made him- 
self remarkable there as an itinerant preacher. 
He was at first permitted to preach in some of 
our churches ; but the clergy, taking a dislike 
to him, soon refus’d him their pulpits, and he 
was oblig’d to preach in the fields. The multi- 
tudes of all sects and denominations that at- 
tended his sermons were enormous, and it was 
matter of speculation to me, who was one of 
the number, to observe the extraordinary influ- 
ence of his oratory on his hearers, and how 
much they admir’d and respected him, notwith- 
standing his common abuse of them, by assur- 
ing them they were naturally 4adf beasts and 
half devils, It was wonderful to see the 
change soon made in the manners of our in- 
habitants. From being thoughtless or indiffer- 
ent about religion, it seem’d as if all the world 
were growing religious, so that one could not 
walk thro’ the town in an evening without 
hearing psalms sung in different families of 
every street. 

And it being found inconvenient to assemble 
in the open air, subject to its inclemencies, the 
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building of a house to meet in was no sooner 
propos’d, and persons appointed to receive con- 
tributions, but sufficient sums were soon re- 
ceiv’d to procure the ground and erect the 
building, which was one hundred feet long and 
seventy broad, about the size of Westminster 
Hall; and the work was carried on with such 
spirit as to be finished in a much shorter time 
than could have been expected. Both house 
and ground were vested in trustees, expressly 
for the use of any preacher of any religious per- 
suasion who might desire to say something to 
the people of Philadelphia ; the design in build- 
ing not being to accommodate any particular 
sect, but the inhabitants in general; so that 
even if the Mufti of Constantinople were to 
send a missionary to preach Mohammedanism 
to us, he would find a pulpit at his service. 

Mr. Whitefield, in leaving us, went preach- 
ing all the way thro’ the colonies to Georgia. 
The settlement of that province had lately been 
begun, but, instead of being made with hardy, 
industrious husbandmen, accustomed to labor, 
the only people fit for such an enterprise, it 
was with families of broken shop-keepers and 
other insolvent debtors, many of indolent and 
idle habits, taken out of the jails, who, being 
set down in the woods, unqualified for clearing 
land, and unable to endure the hardships of a 
new settlement, perished in numbers, leaving 
many helpless children unprovided for, The 
sight of their miserable situation inspir’d the 
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benevolent heart of Mr. Whitefield with the 
idea of building an Orphan House there, in 
which they might be supported and educated. 
Returning northward, he preach’d up this char- 
ity, and made large collections, for his elo- 
quence had a wonderful power over the hearts 
and purses of his hearers, of which I myself 
‘was an instance. 

I did not disapprove of the design, but, as 
Georgia was then destitute of materials and 
workmen, and it was proposed to send them 
from Philadelphia at a great expense, I thought 
it would have been better to have built the 
house here, and brought the children to it. 
This I advis’d ; but he was resolute in his first 
project, rejected my counsel, and I therefore 
refus’d to contribute. I happened soon after 
to attend one of his sermons, in the course of 
which I perceived he intended to finish with a 
collection, and I silently resolved he should get 
nothing from me. I had in my pocket a hand- 
ful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, 
and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I 
began to soften, and concluded to give the cop- 
pers. Another stroke of his oratory made me 
asham’d of that, and determin’d me to give the 
silver; and he finish’d so admirably, that I 
empty’d my pocket wholly into the collector’s 
dish, gold and all. At this sermon there was 
also one of our club, who, being of my senti- 
ments respecting the building in Georgia, and 
suspecting a collection might be intended. had. 
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by precaution, emptied his pockets before 
came from home. Towards the conclusion o1 
the discourse, however, he felt a strong desire 
to give, and apply’d to a neighbour, who stood 
near him, to borrow some money for the 
purpose. The application was unfortunately 
[made] to perhaps the only man in the com- 
pany who had the firmness not to be affected 
by the preacher. His answer was: ‘ At any 
other time, Friend Hopkinson, I would lena 
to thee freely ; but not now, for thee seems to 
be out of thy right senses.” 

Some of Mr. Whitefield’s enemies affected te 
suppose that he would apply these collections to 
his own private emolument; but I, who was 
intimately acquainted with him (being employed 
in printing his Sermons and Journals, etc.), 
never had the least suspicion of his integrity, 
but am to this day decidedly of opinion that he 
was in all his conduct a perfectly honest man ; 
and methinks my testimony in his favour ought 
to have the more weight, as we had no relig- 
fous connection. He us’d, indeed, sometimes 
to pray for my conversion, but he never had 
the satisfaction of believing that his prayers 
were heard. Ours was a mere civil friendship, 
sincere on both sides, and lasted to his death. 

The following instance will show something 
of the terms on which we stood. Upon one of 
his arrivals from England at Boston, he wrote 
to me that he should come soon to Philadelphia, 
but knew not where he could lodge when there, 
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as he understood his old friead and host, Mr. 
Benezet, was removed to Germantown. My 
answer was: ‘‘ You know my house; if you 
can make shift with its scanty accommodations, 
you will be most heartily welcome.’’ He re- 
ply’d, that if I made that kind offer for Christ’s 
sake, I should not miss of a reward. And I re- 
turned: ‘‘ Don’t let me be mistaken ; tt was 
not for Christ's sake, but for your own sake.” 
One of our common acquaintance jocosely re- 
mark’d, that, knowing it to be the custom of 
the saints, when they received any favour, to 
shift the burden of the obligation from off their 
own shoulders, and place it in heaven, I had 
contriv’d to fix it on earth. 

The last time I saw Mr. Whitefield was in 
London, when he consulted me about his Or- 
phan House concern, and his purpose of appro- 
priating it to the establishment of a college. 

He had a loud and clear voice, and articu- 
lated his words and sentences so perfectly, that 
he might be heard and understood at a great 
distance, especially as his auditors, however 
numerous, observ’d the most exact silence. 
He preach’d one evening from the top of the 
Court-house steps, which are in the middle of 
Market-street, and on the west side of Second- 
street, which crosses it at right angles. Both 
streets were fill’d with his hearers to a consid- 
erable distance. Being among the hindmost 
in Market-street, I had the curiosity to learn 
how far he could be heard, by retiring back- 
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wards down the street towards the river; and 
I found his voice distinct till 1 came near Front- 
street, when some noise in that street obscur’d 
it. Imagining then a semicircle, of which my 
distance should be the radius, and that it were 
fill’d with auditors, to each of whom I allow’d 
two square feet, I computed that he might well 
be heard by more than thirty thousand. This 
reconcil’d me to the newspaper accounts of his 
having preach’d to twenty-five thousand people 
in the fields, and tothe antient histories of gen- 
erals haranguing whole armies, of which I had 
sometimes doubted. 

By hearing him often, I could distinguish 
easily between sermons newly compos’d, and 
those which he had often preach’d in the course 
of his travels, His delivery of the latter was 
so improv’d by frequent repetitions that every 
accent, every emphasis, every modulation of 
voice, was so perfectly well turn’d and welt 
plac’d, that, without being interested in the 
subject, one could not help being pleas’d with 
the discourse; a pleasure of much the same 
kind with that receiv’d from an excellent piece 
of musick. This is an advantage itinerant 
preachers have over those who are stationary, 
as the latter cannot well iznprove their delivery 
of a sermon by so many rehearsals. 

His writing and printing from time to time 
gave great advantage to his enemies; un- 
guarded expressions, and even erroneous opin- 
ions, delivered in preaching, might have been 
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afterwards explain’d or qualifi'd by supposing 
ethers that might have accompani’d them, or 
they might have been deny’d; but Jdztera 
scripta manet. Critics attack’d his writings 
violently, and with so much appearance of rea- 
30n as to diminish the number of his votaries 
and prevent their encrease ; so that I am of 
spinion if he had never written anything, he 
would have left behind him a much more nu- 
merous and important sect, anc his reputation 
might in that case have been still growing, 
even after his death, as there being nothing of 
his writing on which to found a censure and 
give him a lower character, his proselytes would 
be left at liberty to feign for him as great a 
variety of excellences as their enthusiastic ad- 
tniration might wish him ta have possessed. 


The Franklin Stove. 


In order of time, I should have mentioned 
before, that having, in 1742, invented an open 
stove for the better warming of rooms, and at 
the same time saving fuel, as the fresh air ad- 
mitted was warmed in entering, I made a pres- 
ent of the model to Mr. Robert Grace, one of 
my early friends, who, having an iron-furnace, 
found the casting of the plates for these stoves 
g profitable thing, as they were growing in de- 
mand. To promote that d.mand, I wrote and 
published a pamphlet, entitled “‘ 4” Account of 
the new-invented Pennsylvania Fireplaces ; 
wherein their Construction and Manner of 
Operation is particularly explained, their 
Advantages above every other Method of 
warming Rooms demonstrated ; and all Ob- 
Jections that have been raised against the 
Use of them answered and obviated,’’ etc. 
This pamphlet had a good effect. Gov’r. 
Thomas was so pleas’d with the construction of 
this stove, as described in it, that he offered to 
give me a patent for the sole vending of them 
for a term of years; but I declin’d it from a 
principle which has ever weighed with me on 
such occasions, vi7. That, as we enjoy grea 
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advantages from the inventions of others, 
we should be glad of an opportunity to serve 
others by any invention of ours ; and this we 
should do freely and generously. 

An ironmonger in London, however, assum- 
ing a good deal of my pamphlet, and working 
it up into his own, and making some small 
changes in the machine, which rather hurt its 
operation, got a patent for it there, and made, 
as I was told, a little fortune by it. And this 
is not the only instance of patents taken out for 
my inventions by others, tho’ not always with 
the same success, which I never contested, as 
having no desire of profiting by patents myself, 
and hating disputes. The use of these fire- 
places in very many houses, both of this and 
the neighboring colonies, has been, and is, ¢ 
great saving of wood to the inhabitants, 
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Our city, tho’ laid out with a beautifull regu 
larity, the streets large, strait, and crossing 
each other at right angles, had the disgrace of 
suffering those streets to remain long unpav'd, 
and in wet weather the wheels of heavy car- 
riages plough’d them into a quagmire, so that 
it was difficult to cross them; and in dry 
weather the dust was offensive. I had liv’d 
near what was call’d the Jersey Market, and 
saw with pain the inhabitants wading in mud 
while purchasing their provisions. A strip of 
ground down the middle of that market was at 
jength pav’d with brick, so that, being once in 
the market, they had firm footing, but were 
often over shoes in dirt to get there. By talk- 
ing and writing on the subject, I was at length 
instrumental in getting the street pav’d with 
stone between the market and the brick’d foot- 
pavement, that was on each side next the 
houses. This, for some time, gave an easy ac- 
cess to the market dry-shod ; but, the rest of 
the street not being pav’d, whenever a carriage 
came out of the mud upon this pavement, it 
shook off and left its dirt upon it, and it was 
soon cover’d with mire, which was not remov’d, 
the city as yet having no scavengers. 
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After some inquiry, I found a poor, industri 
ous man, who was willing to undertake keep- 
ing the pavement clean, by sweeping it twice 
a week, carring off the dirt from before all the 
neighbours’ doors, for the sum of sixpence per 
month, to be paid by each house. I then wrote 
and printed a paper setting forth the advan- 
tages to the neighbourhood that might be ob- 
tain’d by this small expense ; the greater ease 
in keeping our houses clean, so much dirt not 
being brought in by people’s feet ; the benefit 
to the shops by more custom, etc., etc., as buy- 
ers could more easily get at them ; and by not 
having, in windy weather, the dust blown ip 
upon their goods, etc., etc. I sent one of these 
papers to each house, and in a day or two went 
round to see who would subscribe an agree- 
ment to pay these sixpences; it was unani- 
mously sign’d, and for a time well executed. 
All the inhabitants of the city were delighted 
with the cleanliness of the pavement that sur- 
rounded the market, it being a convenience to 
all, and this rais’d a general desire to have all 
the streets paved, and made the people more 
willing to submit to a tax for that purpose. 

After some time I drew a bill for paving the 
city, and brought it into the Assembly. It was 
just before I went to England, in 1757, and did 
not pass till I was gone,* and then with an al- 
teration in the mode of assessment, which J 
thought not for the better, but with an add: 

* See votes.—[Marg. note.) 
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tional provision for lighting as well as paving 
the streets, which was a great improvement. 
It was by a private person, the late Mr. John 
Clifton, his giving a sample of the utility of 
lamps, by placing one at his door, that the peo- 
ple were first impressed with the idea of enlight- 
ing all the city. The honour of this public 
benefit has also been ascrib’d to me, but it be- 
longs truly to that gentleman. I did but fol- 
low his example, and have only some merit to 
claim respecting the form of our lamps, as dif 
fering from the globe lamps we were at first 
supply’d with from London. ‘Those we found 
inconvenient in these respects: they admitted 
ho air beiow; the smoke, therefore, did not 
readily go out above, but circulated in the 
giobe, lodg’d on its inside, and soon obstructed 
the light they were intended to afford ; giving, 
besides, the daily trouble of wiping them clean ; 
and an accidental stroke on one of them would 
demolish it, and render it totally useless, I 
therefore suggested the composing them of 
four flat panes, with a long funnel above to 
draw up the smoke, and crevices admitting air 
below, to facilitate the ascent of the smoke; 
by this means they were kept clean, and did 
not grow dark in a few hours, as the London 
lamps do, but continu’d bright till morning, 
and an accidental stroke would generally break 
but a single pane, easily repair’d. 

I have sometimes wonder’d that the London- 
e1s did not, from the effect holes in the hetinm 
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of the globe lamps us’d at Vauxhall have te 
keeping them clean, learn to have such holeg 
in their street lamps. But, these holes being 
made for another purpose, viz., to communicate 
flame more suddenly to the wick by a little flax 
hanging down thro’ them, the other use, of let. 
ting in air, seems not to have been thought of ; 
and therefore, after the lamps have been lita 
few hours, the streets of London are very 
poorly illuminated. 

The mention of these improvements puts me 
in mind of one I propos’d, when in London, to 
Dr. Fothergill, who was among the best men I 
have known, and a great promoter of useful 
projects. I had observ’d that the streets, when 
dry, were never swept, and the light dust car- 
Tied away; but it was suffer’d to accumulate 
till wet weather reduc’d it to mud, and then, 
after lying some days so deep on the pavement 
that there was no crossing but in paths kept 
clean by poor people with brooms, it was with 
great labour rak’d together and thrown up into 
carts open above, the sides of which suffer’d 
some of the slush at every jolt on the pavement 
to shake out and fall, sometimes to the annoy- 
ance of foot-passengers. The reason given for 
not sweeping the dusty streets was, that the 
dust would fly into the windows of shops and 
houses. 

An accidental occurrence had instructed me 
how much sweeping might be done in a little 
time. I found at my door in Craven-street, one 
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morning, a poor woman sweeping my pave 
ment with a birch broom ; she appeared very 
pale and feeble, as just come out of a fit of sick- 
ness. I ask’d who employ’d her to sweep 
there; she said: ‘‘ Nobody; but I am very 
poor and in distress, and I sweeps before gen- 
tlefolkses doors, and hopes they will give me 
something.’’ I bid her sweep the whole street 
clean, and I would give her a shilling; this 
was at nine o’clock; at 12 she came for the 
shilling. From the slowness I saw at first in 
her working, I could scarce believe that the 
work was done so soon, and sent my servant to 
examine it, who reported that the whole street 
was swept perfectly clean, and all the dust 
plac’d in the gutter, which was in the middle ; 
and the next rain wash’d it quite away, so that 
the pavement and even the kennel were per- 
fectly clean. 

I then judg’d that, if that feeble woman could 
Sweep such a street in three hours, a strong, 
active man might have done it in half the time. 
And here let me remark the convenience of 
having but one gutter in such a narrow street, 
running down its middle, instead of two, one 
on each side, near the footway ; for where all 
the rain that falls on a street runs from the sides 
and meets in the middle, it forms there a cur- 
rent strong enough to wash away all the mud 
it meets with ; but when divided into two chan- 
nels, it is often too weak to cleanse either, and 
only makes the mud it finds more fluid, so that 
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the wheels of carriages and feet of horses throw 
and dash it upon the foot-pavement, which is 
thereby rendered foul and slippery, and some- 
times splash it upon those who are walking. 
My proposal, communicated to the good doctor, 
was as follows : 

‘For the more effectual cleaning and keep. 
ing clean the streets of London and Westmin. 
ster, itis proposed that the several watchmen 
be contracted with to have the dust swept up 
in dry seasons, and the mud rak’d up at other 
times, each in the several streets and lanes of 
his round ; that they be furnish’d with brooms 
and other proper instruments for these put- 
poses, to be kept at their respective stands, 
teady to furnish the poor people they may em- 
ploy in the service. 

‘“‘That in the dry summer months the dust 
be all swept up into heaps at proper distances, 
before the shops and windows of houses are 
usually opened, when the scavengers, with 
close-covered carts, shall also carry it all away. 

“That the mud, when rak’d up, be not left 
in heaps to be spread abroad again by the 
wheels of carriages and trampling of horses, 
but that the scavengers be provided with bodies 
of carts, not plac’d high upon wheels, but low 
upon sliders, with lattice-bottoms, which, being 
cover’d with straw, will retain the mud thrown 
into them, and permit the water to drain from 
it, whereby it will become much lighter, water 
making the greatest part of its weight ; these 
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bodies of carts to be plac’d at convenient dis- 
tances, and the mud brought to them in wheel- 
barrows ; they remaining where plac’d till the 
mud is drain’d, and then horses brought to 
draw them away.”’ 

I have since had doubts of the practicability 
of the latter part of this proposal, on account of 
the narrowness of some streets, and the diffi- 
culty or placing the draining-sleds so as not to 
encumber too much the passage ; but I am still 
of opinion that the former, requiriug the dust 
to be swept up and carry’d away before the 
shops are open, is very practicable in summer, 
when the days are long; for, in walking thro’ 
the Strand and Fleet-street one morning at 
seven o’clock, I observ’d there was not one shop 
open, tho’ it had been daylight and the sun up 
above three hours; the inhabitants of London 
chusing voluntarily to live much by candle: 
light, and sleep by sunshine, and yet often 
complain, a little absurdly, of the duty on can- 
dles, and the high price of tallow. 

Some may think these trifling matters not 
worth minding or relating ; but when they con- 
sider that tho’ dust blown into the eyes of a 
single person, or into a single shop on a windy 
day, is but of small importance, yet the great 
number of the instances in a populous city, 
and its frequent repetitions give it weight and 
consequence, perhaps they will not censure very 
severely those who bestow some attention to 
affairs of this seemingly low nature. Humap 
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felicity is produc’d not so much by great pieces 
of good fortune that seldom happen, as by little 
advantages that occur every day. Thus, if you 
teach a poor young man to shave himself, and 
keep his razor in order, you may contribute 
more to the happiness of his life than in giving 
him a thousand guineas. The money may be 
soon spent, the regret only remaining of having 
foolishly consumed it; but in the other case, 
he escapes the frequent vexation of waiting for 
barbers, and of their sometimes dirty fingers, 
offensive breaths, and dull razors; he shaves 
when most convenient to him, and enjoys daily 
the pleasure of its being done with a good in- 
strument. With these sentiments I have haz- 
arded the few preceding pages, hoping they 
may afford hints which some time or other may 
be useful to a city I love, having lived many 
years in it very happily, and perhaps to some 
of our towns in America. 
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In 1746, being at Boston, I met there with a 
Dr. Spence, who was lately arrived from Scot- 
land, and show’d me some electric experiments. 
They were imperfectly perform’d, as he was 
not very expert ; but, being on a subject quite 
new to me, they equally surpris’d and pleased 
me. Soon after my return to Philadelphia, our 
library company receiv’d from Mr. P. Collin- 
son, Fellow of the Royal Society of London, a 
present of a glass tube, with some account of 
the use of it in making such experiments, I 
eagerly seized the opportunity of repeating 
what I had seen at Boston ; and, by much prac- 
tice, acquir’d great readiness in performing 
those, also, which we had an account of from 
England, adding a number of newones. I say 
much practice, for my house was continually 
full, for some time, with people who came to 
see these new wonders. 

To divide a little this incumbrance among 
my friends, I caused a number of similar tubes 
to be blown at our glass-house, with which they 
furnish’d themselves, so that we had at length 
several performers. Among these, the princi- 
pal was Mr. Kinnersley, an ingenious neighbor, 
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who, being out of business, J encouraged to un 
dertake showing the experiments for money, 
and drew up for him two lectures, in which the 
experiments were rang’d in such order, and ac- 
companied with such explanations in such 
method, as that the foregoing should assist in 
comprehending the following. He procur’d an 
elegant apparatus for the purpose, in which all] 
the little machines that I had roughly made for 
myself were nicely form’d by instrument- 
makers. His lectures were well attended, and 
gave great satisfaction ; and after some time 
he went thro’ the colonies, exhibiting them in 
every capital town, and pick’d up some money. 
In the West India islands, indeed, it was with 
difficulty the experiments could be made, from 
the general moisture of the air. 

Oblig’d as we were to Mr. Collinson for his 
present of the tube, etc., I thought it right he 
should be inform’d of our success in using it, 
and wrote him several letters containing ac- 
counts of our experiments. He got them read 
in the Royal Society, where they were not at 
first thought worth so much notice as to be 
printed in their Transactions. One paper, 
which I wrote for Mr. Kinnersley, on the same- 
ness of lightning with electricity, I sent to Dr. 
Mitchel, an acquaintance of mine, and one of 
the members also of that society, who wrote 
me word that it had been read, but was laughed 
at by the connoisseurs. The papers, however. 
being shown to Dr. Fothergill, he thought ther? 
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of too much value to be stifled, and advis’d the 
printing of them. Mr. Collinson then gave 
them to Cavé for publication in his Gentleman's 
Magaztne ; but he chose to print them sepa- 
rately in a pamphlet, and Dr. Fothergill wrote 
the preface. Cavé, it seems, judged rightly for 
his profit, for by the additions that arrived after- 
ward, they swell’d to a quarto volume, which 
has had five editions, and cost him nothing for 
copy-money. 

It was, however, some time before those pa- 
pers were much taken notice of in England. 
A copy of them happening to fall into the hands 
of the Count de Buffon, a philosopher deserv- 
edly of great reputation in France, and, in- 
deed, all over Europe, he prevailed with M. 
Dalibard to translate them into French, and 
they were printed at Paris. The publication 
offended the Abbé Nollet, preceptor in Natura) 
Philosophy to the royal family, and an able ex- 
perimenter, who had form’d and publish’d a 
theory of electricity, which then had the gen- 
eral vogue. He could not at first believe that 
such a work came from America, and said it 
must have been fabricated by his enemies at 
Paris, to decry his system. Afterwards, hav- 
ing been assur’d that there really existed such 
a person as Franklin at Philadelphia, which he 
had doubted, he wrote and published a volume 
of Letters, chiefly address’d to me, defending 
his theory, and denying the verity of my experi- 
ments, and of the positions deduc’d from them. 
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I once purpos’d answering the abbé, and 
actually began the answer; but, on considera- 
tion that my writings contain’d a description 
of experiments which any one might repeat 
and verify, and if not to be verifi’d, could not 
be defended ; or of observations offer’d as con- 
jectures, and not delivered dogmatically, there- 
fore not laying me under any obligation to de- 
fend them ; and reflecting that a dispute be- 
tween two persons, writing in different lan- 
guages, might be lengthened greatly by mis- 
translations, and thence misconceptions of one 
another’s meaning, much of one of the abbé’s 
letters being founded on an error in the trans- 
lation, I concluded to let my papers shift for 
themselves, believing it was better to spend 
what time I could spare from public business in 
making new experiments, than in disputing 
about those already made. I therefore never 
answered M. Nollet, and the event gave me no 
cause to repent my silence ; for my friend M. le 
Roy, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, took 
up my cause and refuted him; my book was 
translated into the Italian, German, and Latin 
languages ; and the doctrine it contain’d was 
by degrees universally adopted by the philoso- 
phers of Europe, in preference to that of the 
abbé ; so that he lived to see himself the last of 
his sect, except Monsieur B , of Paris, his 
éléve and immediate disciple. 

What gave my book the more sudden and 
general celebrity, was the success of one of its 
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proposed experiments, made by Messrs. Dali- 
bard and De Lor at Marly, for drawing light- 
ning from the clouds. This engag’d the public 
attention everywhere. M. de Lor, who had an 
apparatus for experimental philosophy, and lec- 
tur’d in that branch of science, undertook to re- 
peat what he ralled the Philadelphia Experi: 
ments ; and, after they were performed before 
the king and court, all the curious of Paris 
flocked to see them. I will not swell this nar- 
tative with an account of that capital experi- 
ment, nor of the infinite pleasure I receiv’d in 
the success of a similar one I made soon after 
with a kite at Philadelphia, as both are to be 
found in the histories of electricity. 

Dr. Wright, an English physician, when at 
Paris, wrote to a friend, who was of the Royal 
Society, an account of the high esteem my ex- 
periments were in among the learned abroad, 
and of their wonder that my writings had been 
so little noticed in England. The society, on 
this, resum’d the consideration of the letters 
that had been read to them ; and the celebrated 
Dr. Watson drew up a summary account of 
them, and of all I had afterwards sent to Eng- 
land on the subject, which he accompanied with 
some praise of the writer. This summary was 
then printed in their transactions ; and some 
members of the society in London, particularly 
the very ingenious Mr. Canton, having verified 
the experiment of procuring lightning from the 
clouds by a pointed 10d, and acquainting them 
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with the success, they soon made me more than 
amends for the slight with which they had be- 
fore treated me. Without my having made any 
application for that honor, they chose me a 
member, and voted that I should be excus’d 
the customary payments, which would have 
amounted to twenty-five guineas; and ever 
since have given me their Transactions gratis. 
They also presented me with the gold medal of 
Sir Godfrey Copley for the year 1753, the de- 
livery of which was accompanied by a very 
handsome speech of the president, Lord Mag 
slesfield, wherein I was highly honoured 
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Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


{“In 1732 I first published my Almanac, 
under the name of Richard Saunders; it was 
continued by me about twenty-five years, com- 
monly called Poor Richard’s Almanac. I en- 
deavored to make it both entertaining and use- 
ful; and. it accordingly came to be in such 
demand, that I reaped considerable profit from 
it, vending annually near ten thousand. And 
observing that it was generally read, scarce 
any neighborhood in the province being with- 
out it, I considered it as a proper vehicle for 
conveying instruction among the common peo- 
ple, who bought scarcely any other books; I 
therefore filled all the little spaces that oc- 
curred between the remarkable days in the 
calendar with proverbial sentences, chiefly 
such as inculcated industry and frugality as 
the means of procuring wealth, and thereby 
securing virtue; it being more difficult for a 
man ir: want to act always honestly, as, to use 
here one of those proverbs, it is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright. 

These proverbs, which contained the wisdom 
of many ages and nations, I assembled and 
formed into a connected discourse prefixed to 
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the Aimanac of 1757, as the harangue of a 
wise old man to the people attending an auc 
tion. The bringing all these scattered counsels 
thus into a focus enabled them to make greater 
impression. The piece, being universally ap- 
proved, was copied in all the newspapers of the 
Continent ; reprinted in Britain on a broadside, 
to be stuck up in houses ; two translations were 
made of it in French, and great numbers 
bought by the clergy and gentry, to distribute 
gratis among their poor parishioners and ten- 
ants, In Pennsylvania, as it discouraged use- 
less expense in foreign superfluities, some 
thought it had its share of influence in produc- 
ing that growing plenty of money which was ob- 
servable for several years after its publication."’] 


Franklin’s Autobiography. 
CouRTEOUS READER. 


I have heard that nothing gives an author so 
great pleasure as to find his works respectfully 
quoted by other learned authors, This pleasure 
I have seldom enjoyed. For though I have 
been, if I may say it without vanity, an emz- 
nent author of Almaaacs annually, now a full 
quarter of a century, my brother authors in the 
same way, for what reason I know not, have 
ever been very sparing in their applauses ; and 
no other author has taken the least notice of 
me: so that did not my writings produce me 
some solid Pudding, the great deficiency of 
Praise would have quite discouraged me. 
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I concluded at length, that the pecple were 
the best judges of my merit ; for they buy my 
works: and besides, in my rambles, where I 
am not personally known, I have frequently 
heard one or other of my Adages repeated, with 
“as Poor RICHARD says!’ at the end of it. 
This gave me some satisfaction, as it shewed, 
not only that my Instructions were regarded, 
but discovered likewise some respect for my 
Authority. And I own, that to encourage the 
practice of remembering and repeating those_ 
wise Sentences, I have sometimes guoted mys 
sedf with great gravity. 

Judge, then, how much I must have been 
gratified by an incident Iam going to relate to 
you ! 

I stopped my horse lately, where a great 
number of people were collected at a Vendue 
[sale] of Merchant’s goods. The hour of sale 
not being come, they were conversing on the 
badness of the Times: and one of the company 
called to a clean old man, with white locks, 
“Pray, Father ApraHam! what do you think 
of the Times? Won't these heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country? How shall we be ever able 
to pay them? What would you advise us to?” 

Father ApraHAm stood up, and replied, ‘‘ If 
you would have my advice, I will give it you 
in short; for a@ word to the wise ts enough, 
and many words won't fill a bushel, as Poor 
RICHARD says.”’ 

They all joined, desiring him to speak his 
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mind ; and gathering round him, he proceeded 
as follows : 

Friends, says he, and neighbours! The taxes 
are indeed very heavy; and if those laid 
on by the Government were the only ones we 
had to pay, we might the more easily discharge 
them: but we have many others, and much 
more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our IpiEngss, three times as 
much by our Pribeg, and four times as much by 
our Fotity : and from these taxes, the Commis- 
sioners cannot ease, or deliver us by allowing 
an abatement. However let us hearken to 
good advice, and something may be done for 
us. GOD helps them that help themselves, 
as Poor RICHARD says in his Almanac of 1733. 

It would be thought a hard Government that 
should tax its people One-tenth part of their 
Time, to be employed in its service. But Idle- 
ness taxes many of us much more ; if we reckon 
all that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of 
nothing ; with that which is spent in idle em- 
ployments or amusements that amount to noth- 
ing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolute- 
ly shortens life. Sloth, like Rust, consumes 
faster than Labour wears ; while the used 
key zs always bright, as Poor RICHARD says. 
But dost thou love Life? Then do not sguan- 
der time! for that's the stuff Life 7s made of, 
as Poor RICHARD says. 

How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep? forgetting that the sleeping 
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fox catches no poultry; and that there w7ll 
be sleeping enough in the grave, as Poor 
RICHARD says. If Time be of all things the 
most precious, Wasting of Time must be (as 
Poor RICHARD says) the greatest prodigality 
since. as he elsewhere tells us, Lost tzme zs 
never found again; and what we call Tzme 
enough! always proves little enough. Let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the pur- 
poss: so, by diligence, shall we do more with 
less perplexity. Sloth makes all things dzffi- 
cult, but Industry all things easy, as Poor 
RICHARD says: and He that riseth late, must 
vot all day; and shall scarce overtake his 
ausiness at night, While Laziness travels so 
slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him, as 
we read in Poor RICHARD; who adds, Drzve 
thy business! Let not that drive thee ft and 


Early to beé, and early to rise, 
Makes aman healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


So what signifies wzshing and hoping for 
better Times! We may make these Times bet- 
ter, if we bestir ourselves! Judustry need not 
wish! as Poor RICHARD says; and He that 
lives on Hope, will die fasting. There are 
no gains without pains. Then Help hands f 
Jor 1 have no lands; or if I have, they are 
smartly taxed. Andas Poor RICHARD likewise 
observes, He that hath a Trade, hath an Ese 
tate, and He that hath a Calling, hath an 
Office of Profit and Honour: ut, then, the 
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Trade must be worked at, and the Calling well 
followed, or neither the Estate, nor the Office, 
will enable us to pay our taxes. 

If we are industrious, we shall never starve, 
for, as Poor RICHARD says, At the working 
man’s house, Hunger looks in; but dares not 
enter. Nor will the Bailiff, or the Constabie 
enter: for Judustry pays debts, while Despair 
zncreaseth them, says Poor RICHARD. 

What though you have found no treasure, 
nor has any rich relation left you a legacy, 
Diligence is the Mother of Good-luck, as Poor 
RICHARD says; and God gives all things to 
Industry. Then 


Plough deep, while sluggards sleep; 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep, 


says Poor Dick. Work while it is called to- 
day ; for you know not, how much you may 
be hindered to-morrow: which makes Poor 
RICHARD say, One To-day 7s worth two To- 
wmorrows, and farther, Have you somewhat t6 
do to-morrow ? do tt to-day! 

If you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you 
idle? Are you then your own Master? Be 
ashamed to catch yourself tdle | as Poor DicK 
says. When there is so much to be done for 
yourself, your family, your country, and your 
gracious King; be up by peep of day! Let 
not the sun look down, and say, ** Inglorious, 
here he lzes!’’ Uandle your tools, without 
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mittens! Remember that The cat in glove 
catches no mice | as Poor RICHARD says. 

’*Tis true there is much to be done ; and per- 
haps you are weak handed; but stick to it 
steadily ! and you will see great effects, For 
Constant dropping wears away stones, and 
By diligence and patience, the mouse ate in 
two the cable, and little strokes fell great 
oaks ; as Poor RICHARD says in his Almanac, 
the year I cannot, just now, remember. 

Methinks, I hear some of you say, ‘‘ Must a 
man afford himself no leisure ?”’ 

I will tell thee, my friend! what Poor 
RICHARD says. 


Employ thy time well tf thou meanest to gain 
lezsure / and 

Since theu art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour | 


Leisure is time for doing something useful. 
This leisure the diligent man will obtain ; but 
the lazy man never. Sothat,as Poor RICHARD 
says, A life of letsure, and a life of laziness 
are two things. Do you imagine that Sloth 
will afford you more comfort than Labour? 
No! for as Poor RICHARD says, Trouble 
springs from tdleness, and grievous toil from 
needless ease. Many without labour, would 
live by their Wits only » but they ll break, for 
want of Stock [z.e., Capital]. Whereas Indus- 
try gives comfort, and plenty, and respect, 
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Fly Pleasures { and they'll follow yout The 
diligent spinner has a large shift, and 


Now I have a sheep and a cow 
Everybody bids me“ Good morrow.” 


All which is well said by Poor RICHARD. 

But with our Industry, we must likewise be 
Steady, Settled, and Careful: and oversee our 
own affairs wth our own eyes, and not trust 
too much to others. For, as Poor RICHARD | 
says, 


LT never saw an oft removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed family, 
That throve so well, as those that settled be, 


And again, Three Removes are as bad asa 
fire; and again Keep thy shop! and thy shop 
will keep thee f and again, //f you would have 
your business done, got tf not, send/ anc 
again, 


He that by the plough would thrive ; 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


And again, The Eye of the master will do 
more work than both his Hands ; and again, 
Want of Care does us more damage than 
Want of Knowledge ; and again, Wot to over- 
see workmen, ts to leave them your purse 
open. 

Trusting too much to others’ care, is the ruin 
of many. For, as the 4/manac says, In the 
affairs of this world, men are saved, not by 
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jaith, but by the want of zt. Butaman’sown 
care is profitable ; for, saith Poor Dick, Learn- 
ing ts to the Studious,and Riches to the Care- 
ful; as wellas Power to the Bold, and Heav- 
en to the Virtuous. And further, /f you 
would have a faithful servant, and one that 
you like; serve yourself ! 

And again, he adviseth to circumspection and 
care, even in the smallest matters; because 
sometimes, A little neglect may breed great 
mischief: adding, For want of a nail, the shoe 
was lost; for want of a shoe, the horse was 
lost , and for want of a horse, the rider was 
Zos¢ ; being overtaken, and slain by the enemy. 
All for want of care about a horse-shoe nail. 


So much for Industry, my friends! and at- 
cention to one’s own business ; but to these we 
must add Frueca.iry, if we would make our in- 
dustry more certainly successful. 4A man may, 
if he knows not how to saveas he gets, Leep hzs 
nose, all his life, to the grindstone; and ate 
not worth a groat at last. A fat Kitchen 
makes a lean Will, as Poor RICHARD says, 
and 


Many estates are spent in the getting, 

since women, for Tea, forsook spinning and 
knitting ; 

amd men, for Punch, forsook hewing and 
Splitting. 


df you would be healthy, says he in another 
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Almanac, think of Saving, as well as of Gets 
ting! The Indies have not made Spain rich; 
because her Outgoes are greater than her In- 
comes. 

Away, then, with your expensive follies ! and 
you will not have so much cause to complain of 
hard Times, heavy taxes, and chargeable fam- 
ilies. For, as Poor Dick says, 


Women and Wine, Game and Deceit, 
Make the Wealth small, and the Wants 
great. 


And farther, What matntazns one vice, would 
bring up two children. 

You may think perhaps, that, a /zt¢le tea, of 
a fzttle punch, now and then; diet, a /zttle 
more costly ; clothes, a /z¢f/e finer ; and a /zttle 
entertainment, now and then ; can be no great 
matter. But remember what Poor RICHARD 
says, Many a Little makes a Mickle; and 
farther, Beware of little expenses! a small 
leak will sink a great ship; and again, Who 
dainties love, shall beggars prove! and 
moreover, fools make feasts, and wise men 
eat them. 

Here are you all got together at this Vendue 
of Fineries and knicknacks! You call them 
Goods: but if you do not take care, they will 
prove Evils to some of you! You expect they 
will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for 
less than they cost ; but if you have no occasion 
for them, they must be dear to you! Remem- 
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ber what Poor RicHARD says! Buy what 
thou hast no need of, and, ere long, thou shalt 
sell thy necessaries! And again, At a great 
pennyworth, pausea while! He means, that 
perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, and 
not real; or the bargain, by straitening thee in 
thy business, may do thee more harm than 
good. For in another place, he says, Many 
have been ruined by buying good penny- 
worths, 

Again, Poor RICHARD says,’7zs foolish, to 
lay out money ina purchase of Repentance: 
and yet this folly is practised every day at Ven- 
dues, for want of minding the A/manac. 

Wise men, as Poor Dick says, learn by 
others’ harms ; Fools, scarcely by their own: 
but Felix guem factunt aliena pericula cau- 
lum. Many a one, for the sake of finery on the 
back, has gone with a hungry belly, and half 
starved their families. Sz7ks and satins, Sscar- 
let and velvets,as Poor RICHARD says, put 
out the kitchen fire! ‘These are not the neces- 
saries of life; they can scarcely be called the 
conveniences: and yet only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them! The 
artificial wants of mankind thus become more 
numerous than the natural ; and as Poor Dick 
says, Lor one poor person, there are a hundred 
indigent, 

By these, and other extravagances, the gen- 
teel are reduced to poverty, and forced to bor- 
tow of those whom they formerly despised ; 
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but who, through Industry and Frugality. have 
maintained their standing. In which case, it 
appears plainly that 4 ploughman on his legs 
ts higher than a gentleman on his knees, as 
Poor RICHARD says. Perhaps they have had 
a small estate left them, which they knew not 
the getting of. They think ’¢zs day! and will 
never be night /; that a lzttle to be spent out 
of so much! is not worth minding (A Child 
and a Fool, as Poor RICHARD says, imagine 
Twenty Shillings and Twenty Years can 
never be spent): but always taking out of 
the meal tub, and never putting in, soon comes 
to the bottom. Then, as Poor DICK says, 
When the well’s dry, they know the worth 
of water / but this they might have known be- 
fore, if they ha€ taken his advice. Jf you 
would know the value of money; go, and try 
te borrow some! For, he that goes a borrow- 
ing, goes a sorrowing |! and indeed, so does 
he that lends to such people, when he goes to 
getitin again! 
Poor Dick turther advises, and says 


Fond Pride of Dress ts, sure, avery curse! 
Ere Fancy you consult ; consult your pursel 


And again, Pride zs as loud a beggar as 

Want, and a great deal more saucy! When 

you have bought one fine thing, you must buy 

ten more, that your appearance may be all of a 

piece ; but Poor Dick says, ‘Tzs easzer to supe 

press the First desire, than to satisfy All that 
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follow zt. And ’tis as truly folly, for the poor 
to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell, in or- 
der to equal the ox. 


Great Estates may venture more ; 
But little boats should keep near shore! 


*Tis, however, a folly soon punished! for 
Pride that dines on Vanity, sups on Contempt, 
as Poor RicHARD says. And in another place, 
Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and supped with Infamy. 

And, after all, of what use is this Pride of 
Appearance? for which so much is risked, so 
much is suffered! It cannot promote health or 
ease pain! It makes no increase of merit in 
the person! It creates envy! It hastens mis- 
fortune ! 


What ts a butterfly? At best 
He's but acaterpillar drest ! 
The gaudy fop’s his picture Just. 


as Poor RICHARD says. 

But what madness must it be, to ruz znto 
debt for these superfluities ? 

We are offered, by the terms of this Vendue, 
Six Months’ Credit ; and that, perhaps, has in- 
duced some of us to attend it, because we cans 
not spare the ready money, and hope now to 
be fine without it. But, ah, think what you do, 
when yourunin debt? You gtve to another, 
power over your liberty! Tf you cannot pay 
at the time ou will be ashamed to see your 
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creditor! You will be in fear, when you speak 
to him! You will make poor pitiful sneaking 
excuses! and, by degrees, come to lose your 
veracity, and sink into base downright lying! 
For, as Poor RICHARD says, The second vice 
as Lying, the first ts Running into Debt: and 
again, to the same purpose, Lyémg rides upon 
Dedbt’s back. Whereas a free born Englishman 
ought not to be ashamed or afraid to see, or 
speak to any man living. But Poverty often 
deprives a man of all spirit and virtue, ’ 77s 
hard for an Empty Bag to stand upright! 
as Poor RICHARD truly says. What would you 
think of that Prince, or the Government, who 
should issue an Edict forbidding you to dress 
like a Gentleman or Gentlewoman, on pain of 
imprisonment or servitude? Would you not 
say that ‘‘ You are free! have a right to dress 
as you please! and that such an Edict would 
be a breach of your privileges ! and such a Gov- 
ernment, tyrannical!’ And yet you are about 
to put yourself under that tyranny, when you 
run in debt for such dress! Your creditor has 
authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of 
your liberty, by confining you in gaol for life ! 
or to sell you for a servant, if you should not be 
able to pay him! When you have got your 
bargain ; you may, perhaps, think little of pay- 
ment, but Credztors (Poor RICHARD tells us) 
have better memortes than Debtors; and, in 
another place, says, Creditors are a super- 
stitious sect! great observers of set days an@ 
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times. The day comes round, before you an 
aware; and the demand is made, before you 
are prepared to satisfy it: or, if you bear your 
debt in mind, the term which, at first, seemed 
so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely 
short. TIME will seem to have added wings to 
his heels, as well as shoulders. Tose have a 
Short Lent, saith Poor RICHARD, who owe 
money to be paid at Easter. Then since, as 
he says, The Borrower zs a slave to the Lend- 
er, and the Debtor to the Creditor: disdain — 
the chain ! preserve your freedom ! and main- 
tain your independency! Be zadustrzous and 
Jree! be frugaland free! At present, per- 
haps, you may think yourself in thriving cir- 
cumstances ; and that you can bear a little ex- 
travagance without injury; but 


For Age and Want, save while you muy! 
No morning sun lasts a whole day, 


23 Poor RICHARD says. 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain ; but, 
ever while you live, Expense is constant and 
certain: and ’¢zs caster to buzld twe chimneys 
than to keep one in fuel, as Poor RICHARD 
says. So rather go to bed supperless, than 
rise in debt | 


Get what you can! and what you get, hold! 
"Tes the Stone that will turn all your lead 
into gold! 


as Poor RICHARD says. And when you have 
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got the Philosopher’s Stone, sure, you will no 
longer complain of bad times, or the difficulty 
of paying taxes. 

This doctrine, my friends! is Reason and 
Wisdom! But, after all, do not depend too 
much upon your own Industry, and Frugality, 
and Prudence ; though excellent things! For 
they may all be blasted without the Blessing 
of Heaven: and, therefore, ask that Blessing 
humbly ! and be not uncharitable to those that 
at present seem to want it; but comfort and 
help them! Remember, Jos suffered, and was 
afterwards prosperous. 


And now to conclude. Axferzence keeps a 
dear school, but Fools will learn in no other, 
and scarce in that! for it is true, We may 
give Advice, but we cannot give Conduct, as 
Poor RICHARD says. However, remember 
this! They that won't be counselled, can'é 
be helped! as Poor RICHARD says: and far- 
ther, that, Jf you wll not hear reason, she'll 
surely rap your knuckles | 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doc- 
trine ; and immediately practised the contrary, 
just as if ithad been a common sermon! For 
the Vendue opened, and they began to buy ex- 
travagantly ; notwithstanding all his cautions, 
and their own fear of taxes. 


I found the good man had thoroughly studied 
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my 4/manacs, and digested all I had dropped 
on those topics during the course of five and 
twenty years. The frequent mention he made 
of me, must have tired any one else ; but my 
vanity was wonderfully delighted with it: 
though I was conscious that not a tenth part of 
the wisdom was my own, which he ascribed to 
me ; but rather the gleanings I had made of 
the Sense of all Ages and Nations. However, 
I resolved to be the better for the Echo of it ; 
and though I had, at first, determined to buy 
stuff for a new coat, I went away resolved to 
wear my old one a little longer. Reader! if 
thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great 
as mine. 
Iam, as ever, 
Thine, to serve thee! 
RICHARD SAUNDERS. 


July 7, 1757. 
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Advice to a Young Tradesman, 


To My FRIEND A. B. 


As you have desired it of me, I write the fol- 
lowing hints, which have been of service to me, 
and may, if observed, be so to you. 

Remember that ¢zme is money. He that can 
earn ten shillings a day by his labour, and goes 
abroad or sits idle one half of that day, though 
he spends but sixpence during his diversion or 
idleness, ought not to reckon ¢/af the only ex- 
pense ; he has really spent, or, rather, thrown 
away, five shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man 
lets his money lie in my hands after it is due, 
he gives me the interest, or so much as I can 
make of it during that time. This amounts to 
a considerable sum where a man has good and 
large credit, and makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of the prolific, gen- 
erating nature. Money can beget money, and 
its offspring can beget more, and soon. Five 
shillings turned is six, turned again it is seven 
and threepence, and so on till it becomes a hune 
dred pounds. The more there is of it, the more 
it produces every turning, so that the profits 
rise quicker and quicker. He that kills a breed 
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ing-sow, destroys all her offspring to the thou- 
sandth generation. He that murders a crown, 
destroys all that it might have produced, even 
scores of pounds, 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a 
groat a day. For this little sum (which may be 
daily wasted either in time or expense unper- 
ceived) a man of credit may, on his own secur- 
ity, have the constant possession and use of a 
hundred pounds. So much in stock, briskly 
turned by an industrious man, produces great 
advantage. 

Remember this saying, The good paymaster 
zs lord of another man's purse. He that is 
known to pay punctually and exactly to the 
time he promises, may at any time, and on any 
occasion, raise all the money his friends can 
spare. This is sometimes of great use. After 
industry and frugality, nothing contributes 
more to the raising of a young man in the world 
than punctuality and justice in all his dealings | 
therefore never keep borrowed money an hour 
beyond the time you promised, lest a disap- 
pointment shut up your friend’s purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man’s 
credit are to be regarded. -The sound of your 
hammer at five in the morning or nine at night, 
heard by a creditor, makes him easy six months 
longer ; but if he sees you at a billiard-tabie, 
or hears your voice at a tavern when you should 
be at work, he sends for his money the next ¢_y’ 
demands it, before he can receive it, in + “‘“nmp 
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It shows, besides, that you are mindful of 
what you owe; it makes you appear a careful 
as well as an honest man, and that still in- 
creases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you 
possess, and of living accordingly. It is a mis- 
take that many people who have credit fall into. 
To prevent this, keep an exact account for some 
time both of your expenses and your income. 
Hf you take the pains at first to mention particu- 
lars, it will have this good effect : you will dis- 
cover how wonderfully small, trifling expenses 
mount up to large sums, and will discern what 
might have been, and may, for the future, be 
saved, without occasioning any great incon- 
venience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, 
is as plain as the way to market. It depends 
chiefly on two words, industry and frugality ; 
that is, waste neither ¢zme nor money, but make 
the best use of both. Without industry and 
frugality nothing will do, and with them every- 
thing. He that gets all he can honestly, and 
saves all he gets (necessary expenses excepted), 
will certainly become vzc4, if that Being who 
governs the world, to whom all should look for 
a blessing on their honest endeavours, doth not, 
in his wise providence, otherwise determine. 

An Op TRADESMAN, 
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TO MADAME BRILLON. 


Passy, November ro, 1779. 

**@** JT am charmed with your descrip- 
tion of Paradise, and with your plan of living 
there ; andI approve much of your conclusion, 
that, in the mean time, we should draw all the 
good we can from this world. In my opinion, 
we might all draw more good from it than we 
do, and suffer less evil, if we would take care 
not to give too much for whzst/es. For to me 
it seems that most of the unhappy people we 
meet with are become so by neglect of that 
caution. 

You ask what Imean? You love stories, and 
will excuse my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child of seven years old, my 
friends, on a holyday, filled my pocket with 
coppers. I went directly to a shop where they 
sold toys for children; and, being charmed 
with the sound of a whzstle that I met by the 
way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily 
offered and gave all my money for one. I then 
came home and went whistling all over the 
douse, much pleased with my whzstle, but dis- 
turbing all the family. My brothers, and sis- 
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ters, and cousins, understanding the bargain I 
had made, told me I had given four times as 
much for it as it was worth ; put me in mind of 
what good things I might have beught with the 
rest of the money ; and laughed at me so much 
for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and 
the reflection gave me more chagrin than the 
whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to me, 
the impression continuing on my mind; so 
that often, when I was tempted to buy some 
unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don’? give 
too much for the whistle; and I saved my 
money. 

AsI grew up, came into the world, and ob- 
served the actions of men, I thought I met with 
many, very many, who gave too much for the 
whistle, 

When I saw one too ambitious of court fa- 
vour, sacrificing his time in attendance on 
levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and 
perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said to 
myself, This man gives too much for his 
whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, con- 
stantly employing himself in political bustles, 
neglecting his own affairs, and ruining them 
by that neglect, He Jays, indeed, said I, too 
much for his whistle, 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
eomfortable living, all the pleasure of doing 
good to others, all the esteem of his fellow-citi- 
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gens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, for 
the sake of accumulating wealth, Poor man, 
said I, you pay too much for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacri- 
ficing every laudable improvement of the mind 
or of his fortune to mere corporeal sensations, 
and ruining his health in their pursuit, J7/zs- 
taken man, said I, you are providing pain for 
yourself instead of pleasure, you gtuve too 
much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine equi- 
pages, all above his fortune, for which he con- 
tracts debts and ends his days in prison, A/as 
say I, ke has patd dear, very dear, for his 
whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl 
married to an ill-natured brute of a husband, 
What a pity, say I, that she should pay so 
much for awhistle } 

In short, I conceive that great part of the 
miseries of mankind are brought upon them by 
the false estimates they have made of the value 
of things, and by their ¢zving too much for 
their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy 
people, when I consider that, with all this wis- 
dom of which I am boasting, there are certain 
things in the world so tempting, for example, 
the apples of King John, which, happily, are 
not to be bought ; for if they were put to sale 
by auction, I might very easily be led to ruin 
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myself in the purchase, and find that I had once 
more given too much for the whist/e. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me ever 
yours very sincerely and with unalterable affec- 
tion. 

B. FRANKLIN. 


Ng seeled Hints to Those that Would 
be Rich. 


Written Anno 1736. 


The use of money is all the advantage there 
is in having money. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use 
of one hundred pounds, provided you are aman 
of known prudence and honesty. 

He that spends a groat a day idly, spends 
idly above six pounds a year, which is the price 
for the use of one hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat’s worth of his 
time per day, one day with another, wastes the 
privilege of using one hundred pounds each 
day. 

He that idly loses five shillings’ worth of 
time, loses five shillings, and might as pru- 
dently throw five shillings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that 
sum, but all the advantage that might be made 
by turning it in dealing, which, by the time 
that a young man becomes old, will amount to 
a considerable sum of money. 

Again: he that sells upon credit, asks a price 
for what he sells equivalent to the principal and 
interest of his money for the time he is to be 
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kept out of it; therefore, he that buys upon 
credit pays interest for what he buys, and he 
that pays ready money might let that money 
out to use: so that he that possesses anything 
he bought, pays interest for the use of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready 
money, because he that sells upon credit ex: 
pects to lose five per cent by bad debts; there- 
fore he charges, on all he sells upon credit, ap 
advance that shall make up that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon cred- 
it, pay their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money escapes, or may 
escape, that charge. 


A penny saved is twopence clear, 
A pin a day’s a groat a year. 
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Motion for Prayers. 


Dr. Franklin’s motion for Prayers in the 
Convention assembled at Philadelphia, 1787, 
to revise the then existing Articles of Con- 
Sederation. 


Mr PRESIDENT, 


The small progress we have made after four 
or five weeks’ close attendance and continual 
reasonings with each other, our different senti- 
ments on almost every question, several of the 
last producing as many Noes as Ayes, is, me- 
thinks, a melancholy proof of the imperfection 
of the human understanding. We indeed seem 
to fee? our own want of political wisdom, since 
we have been running all about in search of it. 
We have gone back to ancient history for mod- 
els of government, and examine the different 
forms of those republics which, having been 
originally formed with the seeds of their own 
aissolution, now no longer exist ; and we have 
viewed modern states all round Europe, but 
find none of their constitutions Suitable to our 
circumstances. 

In this situation of this Assembly, groping, 
as it were, in the dark, to find political truth, 
and scarce able to distinguish it when presented 
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vo. us, how has it happened, sir, that we have 
not hitherto once thought of humbly applying 
to the Father of Lights to illuminate our under- 
standings? In the beginning of the contest 
with Britain, when we were sensible of danger, 
we had daily prayers in this room for the Divine 
protection! Our prayers, sir, were heard ; and 
they were graciously answered. All of us who 
were engaged in the struggle must have ob- 
served frequent instances of a superintending 
Providence in our favour, To that kind Provi 
dence we owe this happy opportunity of con- 
sulting in peace on the means of establishing 
our future national felicity. And have we now 
forgotten that powerful friend? or do we im- 
agine we no longer need its assistance? I have 
lived, sir, a long time; and the longer I live, 
the more convincing proofs I see of this truth, 
That Gop governs in the affairs of men! 
And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out his notice, is it probable that an empire can 
rise without his aid? We have been assured, 
sir, in the Sacred Writings, that ‘‘ except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it.”’ I firmly believe this ; and I also be- 
lieve, that without his concurring aid, we shall 
succeed in this political building no better than 
the building of Babel: we shall be divided by 
our little partial local interests, our projects will 
be confounded, and we ourselves shall become 
a reproach and a byword down to future ages. 
And, what is worse, mankind may hereafter. 
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from this unfortunate instance, despair of estab- 
lishing government by human wisdom, and 
leave it to chance, war, and conquest. 

I therefore beg leave to move, 

That henceforth prayers, imploring the assist- 
ance of Heaven and its blessing on our deliber- 
ations, be held in this Assembly every morning 
before we proceed to business ; and that one or 
more of the clergy of this city be requested to 
officiate in that service. 

{Note by Dr. Franklin. }—'* The Convention, 
except three or four persons, thought prayers 
unnecessary tf" 
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To Dr. Priestley. 


London, September ro, 1772. 
Dear Sir, 

In the affair of so much importance to you, 
wherein you ask my advice, I cannot, for want 
of sufficient premises, counsel you what to de- 
termine ; but, if you please, I will tell you ow. 
When those difficult cases occur, they are diffi- 
tult chiefly because, while we nave them under 
consideration, all the reasons, fro and con, are 
not present to the mind at the same time; but 
‘sometimes one set present themselves, and at 
other times another, the first being out of sight. 
Hence the various purposes or inclinations that 
alternately prevail, and the uncertainty that 
perplexes us. To get over this, my way is, to 
divide half a sheet of paper by a line into two 
columns, writing over the one fro and over the 
other com: then, during three or four days’ con- 
sideration, I put down under the different heads 
short hints of the different motives that at dif- 
ferent times occur to me fer or against the 
measure. When I have thus got them all to- 
gether in one view, I endeavour to estimate 
their respective weights, and where I find two 


(one on each side), that seem equal, I strike 
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them both out. If I find a reason fro equal to 
some ¢wo reasons coz I strike out the three. 
If I judge some ¢wo reasons con equal to some 
three reasons fro,I strike out the five, and, 
thus proceeding, I find at length where the da/- 
ance lies; and if, after a day or two of farthet 
consideration, nothing new that is of impor- 
tance occurs on either side, I come to a deter- 
mination accordingly. And though the weight 
of reasons cannot be taken with the precision 
of algebraic quantities, yet, when each is thug 
considered separately and comparatively, and 
the whole lies before me, I think [ can judge 
better, and am less liable to make a rash step: 
and, in fact, I have found great advantage from 
this kind of equation, in what may be called 
moral or prudential algebra. 

Wishing sincerely that you may determine 
for the best, I am ever, my dear friend yous 


most affectionately, = 
3, FRANKLIN 


Mr. Strahan. 


Philadelphia, July s, 1775. 


You are a member of Parliament, and one 
ef that majority which has doomed my country 
to destruction. You have begun to burn our 
towns and murder our people. Look upon your 
hands ! they are stained with the blood of your 
relations! Youand I were long friends: you 
are now my enemy and—TI am yours, 


B. FRANKLIN, 


To General Washington. 


Passy, March 5, 1780. 
Sir, 

I received but lately the letter your excel. 
tency did me the honour of writing to mein 
recommendation of the Marquis de Lafayette. 
iis modesty detained it long in his own hands. 
We became acquainted, however, from the time 
of his arrival at Paris ; and his zeal for the hon- 
our of our country, his activity in our affairs 
here, and his firm attachment to our cause and 
to you, impressed me with the same regard and 
esteem for him that your excellency’s letter 
would have done had it been immediately de- 
livered to me. 

Should peace arrive after another campaign 
or two, and afford us a little leisure, I should 
be happy to see your excellency in Europe, and 
to accompany you, if my age and strength 
would permit, in visiting some of its most an 
cient and famous kingdoms. You would, on 
this side the sea, enjoy the great reputation you 
have acquired, pure and free from those little 
shades that the jealousy and envy of a man’s 
countrymen and contemporaries are ever en- 
deavouring to cast over living merit. Here yos 
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would know and enjoy what posterity will say 
of Washington. For a thousand leagues have 
nearly the same effect with a thousand years. 
The feeble voice of those grovelling passions 
cannot extend so far either in time or distance. 
At present I enjoy that pleasure for you, as I 
frequently hear the old generals of this martial 
country (who study the maps of America, and 
mark upon them all your operations) speak with 
sincere approbation and great applause of your 
conduct, and join in giving you the character 
of one of the greatest captains of the age. 

- I must soon quit the scene, but you may 
live to see our country flourish, as it wil! amaz- 
ingly and rapidly after the war isover. Like 
a field of young Indian corn, which long fair 
weather and sunshine had enfeebled and dis- 
coloured, and which in that weak state, by a 
thunder-gust of violent wind, hail, and rain, 
seemed to be threatened with absolute destruc- 
tion ; yet the storm being past, it recovers fresh 
verdure. shoots up with double vigour, and de- 
lights the eye not of its owner only, but of every 
»bserving traveller. 

The best wishes that can ‘be formed for 
your health, honour, and happiness, ever attend 
yo-- from yours. &c., 

B, FRANKLIN, 
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To Dr. Mather, Boston 


Passy, May ra, 1784. 
Rev. Sir, 

I received your kind letter with your excel 
lent advice to the people of the United States, 
which I read with great pleasure, and hope it 
will be duly regarded. Such writings, though 
they may be lightly passed over by many read- 
ers, yet if they make a deep impression on one 
active mind in a hundred, the effects may be 
considerable. Permit me to mention one little 
instance, which, though it relates to myself, 
will not be quite uninteresting to you. When 
I was a boy I met with a book entitled Zssays 
to do Good, which I think was written by your 
father. It had been so little regarded by a fore 
mer possessor, that several leaves of it were 
torn out: but the remainder gave me such a 
turn of thinking as to have an influence on my 
conduct through life ; for I have always seta 
greater value on the character of a doer of 
good, than on any other kind of reputation 3 
and if ] have been, as you seem to think, a usee 
ful citizen, the public owes the advantage of it 
to that book. You mention your being in your 
78th year: Iam in my 79th; we are grown old 
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together. Itis now more than sixty years since 
I left Boston, but I remember well both your 
father and grandfather, having heard them 
both in the pulpit, and seen them in their 
houses. The last time I saw your father was 
in the beginning of 1724, when I visited him 
after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He re- 
ceived me in his library, and on my taking leave 
showed me a shorter way out of the house 
through a narrow passage, which crossed by a 
beam over head. We were still talking as I 
withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I 
turning partly towards him, when he said 
hastily, Stoop, stoop! I did not understand 
him till I felt my head hit against the beam. 
He was a man that never missed any occasion 
of giving instruction, and upon this he said to 
me, You are young, and have the world be- 
Jore you; stoop as you go through it, and 
you will miss many hard thumps. This ad- 
vice, thus beat into my head, has frequently 
been of use to me; and I often think of it when 
I see pride mortified, and misfortunes brought 
upon people by their carrying their heads too 
high. 

I long much to see again my mative place, 
and to lay my bones there. I left it in 1723; 
I visited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763. In 
1773 I was in England ; in 1775 I had a sight 
of it, but could not enter, it being in possession 
of the enemy. I did hope to have been there 
in 1783, but could not obtain my dismission 
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from this employment here ; and now 2 fear 1 
shall never have that happiness. My best 
wishes, however, attend my dear country. 
Esto perpetua. Itisnow blessed with an excel-: 
lent constitution ; mayitlastforever! * * * 
With great and sincere esteem, I have the 
hononr to be, &c., B. FRANKLIN. 
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To the Bishop of St. Asaph’s. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 24, 1786. 
Deak FRIEND, 

I received lately your kind letter of Novem- 
ber 27. My reception here was, as you have 
heard, very honourable indeed ; but I was be- 
trayed by it, and by some remains of ambition, 
from which J had imagined myself free, to ac- 
cept of the chair of government for the State of 
Pennsylvania, when the proper thing for me 
was repose and a private life. I hope, however, 
to be able to bear the fatigue for one year, and 
then retire. 

I have much regretted our having so sittle 
opportunity for conversation when we last met.* 
You could have given me informations and 
counsels that I wanted, but we were scarcea 
minute together without being broken in upon. 
Iam to thank you, however, for the pleasure I 
had, after our parting, in reading the new bookt 
you gave me, which I think generally well writ- 
ten and likely to do good: though the reading 
time of most people is of late so taken up with 
newspapers and little periodical pamphlets, that 

* At Southampton, previous to Dr. Franklin’s em- 


barking for the United States. 
+ Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 
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few nowadays venture to attempt reading a 
quarto volume. I have admired to see that in 
the last century a folio, Burton on Melancholy, 
went through six editions in about forty years. 
We have, I believe, more readers now, but not 
of such large books. 

You seem desirous of knowing what prog- 
ress we make here in improving our govern~ 
ments. We are, I think, in the right road of 
improvement, for we are making experiments. 
I do not oppose all that seem wrong, for the 
multitude are more effectually set right by ex- 
perience, than kept from going wrong by rea- 
soning with them. And I think we are daily 
more and more enlightened ; so that I have 10 
doubt of our obtaining, in a few years, as much 
publie felicity as good government is capable 
of affording, “5 *itie* 

As to my domestic circumstances, otf whicn 
you kindly desire to hear something,@hey are 
at present as happy as I could wish them {f 
am surrounded by my offspring, a dutiful and 
affectionate daughter in my house with six 
grandchildren, the eldest of which you have 
seen, who is now at college in the next street, 
f nishing the learned part of his education ; the 
otlers promising both for parts and good dispo- 
sitions. What their conduct may be when they 
grow up and enter the important scenes of life, 
I shall not live to see, and I cannot foresee. I 
therefore enjoy among them the present hour 
and leave the future to Providence. 
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He that raises a large family does, indeed, 
while he lives to observe them, sfaxd, as Watts 
says, @ broader mark for sorrow, but then 
he stands a broader mark for pleasure too. 
When we launch our little fleet of barks into 
the ocean, bound to different ports, we hope 
for each a prosperous voyage; but contrary 
winds, hidden shoals, storms, and enemies, 
come in for a share in the disposition of events ; 
and though these occasion a mixture of disap- 
pointment, yet, considering the risk where we 
can make no ensurance, we should think our- 
selves happy if some return with success. My 
éon’s son (Temple Franklin), whom you have 
also seen, having had a fine farm of 600 acres 
conveyed to him by his father when we were 
at Southampton, has dropped for the present 
his views of acting in the political line, and ap- 
plies himself ardently to the study and practice 
of agriculture. This is much more agreeable 
to me, who esteem it the most useful, the most 
independent, and, therefore, the noblest of em- 
ployments. His lands are on navigable water, 
communicating with the Delaware, and but 
about 16 miles from this city. He has associ- 
ated to himself a very skilful English farmer. 
lately arrived here, who is to instruct him in 
the business and partakes for a term of the 
profits ; so that there is a great apparent proba- 
bility of their success. You will kindly expect 
a word or two about myself. My health and 
spirits continue, thanks to God, as when you 
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saw me. The only complaint I then had does 
not grow worse, and is tolerable. I still have 
enjoyment in the company of my friends ; and, 
being easy in my circumstances, have many 
reasons to like living. But the course of nature 
must soon put a period to my present mode of 
existence. This I shall submit to with less re- 
gret, as having seen, during a long life, a good 
deal of this world, I feel a growing curiosity to 
be acquainted with some other ; and can cheer- 
fully, with filial confidence, resign my spirit to 
the conduct of that great and good Parent ot 
mankind who created it, and who has so gra- 
ciously protected and prospered me from my 
birth to the present hour. Wherever I am, I 
always hope to retain the pleasing remem- 
brance of your friendship ; being, with sincere 
and great esteem, my dear friend, yours most 
affectionately, B. FRANKLIN. 
We all join in respects to Mrs. Shipley. 
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